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Congress Comes Through 
A= PARCEL POST is now a reality. 


The 80th Congress in one of those hectic bill- 

jammed days before adjourning for the GOP con- 

vention, took final action on one.of the most im- 

portant air transport measures in recent years. 

For the public, air parcel post insures rapid ship- 

ment of an estimated 50,- 

000,000 parcels a year 
ly through the medium of post 

offices over the country. 

/ ) For the airlines, air parcel 
LA/ ‘ * post is a much-needed new 
A source of revenue. 

For the government, air 

parcel post is a new means 

of utilizing considerable airline space already being 

paid for but not being used under the minimum 
ton-mile payment scheme. 

Other forms of transportation raised little ob- 
jection. By weight and size, and by rates, air parcel 
post offers a very minimum of competition to air 
express. To the railroads the loss of some parcel 
post means a very small reduction in revenue. 

Air parcel post is new only in the sense that the 
United States is just getting around to trying it. 
Other countries have had such postal service by air 
for some time, just as many other countries have 
enjoyed air mail service at no premium cost for 
many years. 

The airlines will have a task getting organized to 
carry the new loads. They have a task, too, in 
educating the public to use the service. 

The initial rates are high but not too high for 
the first year of operation. The chief accomplishment 
of the 80th Congress was the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of air parcel post. Charges to the public can 
be lowered as experience and cost records dictate 
in the future. 

While on the subject of new postal services, a 
look at our neighbor to the north might be profitable. 
Canada is now the first country in the western 
hemisphere to adopt the principle of all first class 
mail by air without premium charge whenever the 
airplane can expedite delivery. 

Canada is to be congratulated for moving ahead 

on speeding the mails at no extra cost to the public. 

The All-Up program, as it is called, provides that all 

recular first class mail up to one ounce in weight 


(Turn to page 8) 
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Operates Profitable Cargo Airline 

is president of Riddle 
which is doing an unusual and profitable cargo busi- 
Cashing in on the wage 


John Paul Riddle, a veteran in aviation, 
Aviation Co., 
ness between New York and Puerto Rico. 
differential existing between the U. S. and Puerto Rico, Riddle 
transports large shipments of unfinished materials south for sewing 
and finishing, and transports the finished articles back north. See 
story on page |6. 
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PLAN FOR SECURITY... 


The mission of the United States Air Force is to defend this country against 
foreign attack. THREE major operational commands synchronize to further 
this mission. @ The Air Defense Command... to protect continental United 
States against air attack. @ The Strategic Air Command . . . assigned to 
intensive, sustained long-range bombardment and fighter operations, alone or 
in cooperation with land and naval forces. @ The Tactical Air Command... 
for attacking enemy aircraft, wrecking hostile troop-lines of communications, 


and destroying supply concentrations. @ Republic's P-84 Thunderjet is 
designated for duty with ALL THREE commands. The fundamental versatility, 
ruggedness and striking power of its predecessor, the mighty P-47 Thunderbolt, 


is inherent in today’s 600 MPH THUNDERJET. @ Through the closest 
cooperation between the Air Materiel Command and Republic Aviation 

Corporation . . . a rapidly increasing number of P-84's are daily going into om 

active service at American Air Bases ...to guard the security of our nation... . 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION, FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 





“This Is the Year of the Thunderjet” ‘ 
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Picked for the Panther 


(XF-9F) 


Grumman picks Goodyear landing-gear equip- 
ment to take the terrific shock of landing the 
Panther on a Navy carrier’s crowded flight deck — 
Goodyear wheels, brakes, tires and tubes, because 
aircraft manufacturers and airline operators 
alike know that these tough Goodyear 
products are engineered for safety. 


Goodyear wheels are made of lightweight, super- 
strength magnesium alloy—Goodyear Single Disc 
Brakes are time-tested, self-adjusting — Goodyear 
airplane tires and tubes are extra-rugged, longer- 
lasting. For the whole story, write: Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, 

Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 











TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Supersonic Flight Confirmed 


Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington has ‘confirmed 
press reports that the Air Force’s supersonic research 
plane, the Bell X-1, has exceeded the speed of sound. 
He said it had been done “many times” since last Octo- 
ber, and while he declined to mention the highest speed 
attained, he said it was an “interesting figure.” The 
highest speed the plane could have attained with its 
present power plant is about 1,000 mph, or one and one- 
half times the speed of sound at altitude. Capt. Charles 
Yeager, Air Force test pilot, was the first one to pass 
the “barrier,” but four others have done it since. The 
others are NACA test engineers Howard Lilly, since 
killed in a crash of the Navy’s Skystreak, and Herbert 
H. Hoover, and Air Force test pilots Maj. Gus Lund- 
quist and Capt. James Fitz-Gerald. 


Aircraft Procurement Plans Announced 


The Air Force and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
have announced their procurement plans for fiscal 1949. 
The Air Force will buy 2,201 planes instead of its 
original 2,727. Fighters are 457 Lockheed F-80’s, 451 
North American F-86’s, 409 Republic F-84’s and 88 Cur- 
tiss F-87’s. Bombers, 162 Boeing B-50’s, 51 North Ameri- 
can B-45’s and 30 Northrop B-49 jet Flying Wings. Trans- 
ports include 99 Fairchild C-119’s and 28 Douglas 
C-124’s; also 266 North American T-28 trainers, 128 two- 
seat Lockheed TF-80 trainers, and 32 Grumman SA-16A 
Albatrosses (Navy amphibians). The Navy will get 1,165 
planes, 370 less than requested. Fighters, 317 Grumman 
F9F’s, new 600-mph shipboard fighters, 179 McDonnell 
F2H Banshees, 33 Chance Vought F6U Pirates, 28 
Douglas F3D’s and 19 Chance Vought F7U’s. Attack air- 
craft: 356 Douglas AD Skyraiders, 47 Martin AM 
Maulers and 23 Grumman AF’s. Patrol: 82 Lockheed 
P2V Neptunes. Transport: 8 Fairchild R4Q’s (Air Force 
C-119’s) and 6 Grumman JR2F Albatrosses. Helicopters: 
19 Sikorsky HJS’s, new two-place rotary wing craft, and 
18 of the standard Sikorsky HO3S’s. Orders for 30 other 
planes have not yet been determined. 





National Guard to Get Jets 


The Air National Guard plans eventually to convert 
completely to jet-propelled equipment, Col." W. A. R. 
Robertson, chief of the Aviation Group, National: Guard 
Bureau, has announced. The Guard will eventually have 
3,212 planes, about 92% of which will be Lockheed F-80 
fighters and the remainder North American B-45’s, four- 
jet light attack bombers. When fully organized, the 
ANG will consist of 24 fighter groups and 3 light bomber 
groups. Four of the fighter groups are already in the 
process of conversion. 


Air Force Orders 158 Navions 


A $2,500,000 contract has been awarded to Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. by the Air Force for 158 L-17B’s, military 
designation for the Navion. Planes will be used for field 
liaison and observation work by the Army Field Forces 
and the Air National Guard. 


Gl Flight Training Saved 


After a Congressional battle between defenders and 
opponents of G. I. flight training, the Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill was passed in the closing hours of 
the 80th Congress with a proviso permitting veterans to 
take flight training “in connection with present or con- 
templated business or profession.” The bill as passed 
carried an amendment by Sen. C. Wayland Brooks (R., 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Ill.) that such flight training shall not be considered 
“avocational or recreational” and thereby not permis- 
sible under the stipulations of the original bill. Passage 
of the bill with the Brooks rider was vitally important 
to fixed base operators throughout the country. 


Air Mail Postage Rate Raised to 6c Jan. 1 


Congress has raised air mail postage rates from 5c 
to 6c an ounce, effective Jan. 1, 1949. It also established 
a 4c rate for air mail postcards. The Post Office Dept. 
plans to print some air mail postcards, but officials ex- 
plain that any kind of a card will be carried by air 
for 4c. 


Aircraft, Parts on Canada’s Import License List 


The Canadian government has issued a regulation, 
which was effective June 26, under which aircraft and 
component parts are included as tariff items requiring 
an import license for shipment to Canada. Licenses, 
which are obtained from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce at Ottawa, will be issued only to those goods 
deemed essential to Canadian national economy. 


NSFAC Makes Recommendations 


The Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory Committee, in a 
meeting with CAA Administrator Del Rentzel on June 
15-16, made the following recommendations: reaffirmed 
its position that the spin test be dropped from the private 
pilot’s examination, urged that more emphasis be placed 
on teaching stall recognition or the use of stall-warning 
devices, favored single-strip airports as more economical 
to the taxpayer and agreed that the success of the CAA 
crosswind landing gear ought to be reflected in airport 
planning, urged CAA to bring a test case to court on 
misleading air markers where advertisers are putting 
names of places and products on roof tops in such a 
manner that they might be mistaken for the standard 
air marker. Other recommendations include: a 12-hour 
airway weather forecast rather than an eight-hour fore- 
cast, location of local weather bureaus at airports, and 
no change in the present biennial physical examinations 
of private pilots. 


13 of 16 CAA International Offices Set Up 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has now estab- 
lished and staffed 13 of the 16 international field offices 
included in the CAA program drafted shortly after the 
war. Those already opened are Balboa, C. Z., Buenos 
Aires, Cairo, Lima, London, Manila, Mexica City, Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, San Juan, Sydney and Tokyo. 
Locations of other three have not been established, but 
they will be in Karachi-Calcutta, Lisbon-Madrid, and 
South Africa areas. One aim of the program is to have 
the airways and airports used by U. S. carriers abroad 
brought up as nearly as possible to CAA ‘standards in 
this country. 


Names in the News 





Herbert J. Lyall, American Airlines’ New York sales 
manager, has been named chairman of the aviation divi- 
sion of the New York Board of Trade. Vice chairman is 
Joseph Harris, of Shell Oil Co. .. . Edward A. J. Fay, 
former chief of CAB’s tariffs and service division, has 
opened Fay Traffic and Service Corp. at 1703 K St., 
Washington, to furnish an economic service in general 
traffic representation to airlines and other carriers. 
Associated with him is Eugene Ostheimer, formerly with 
Northeast and Chicago & Southern... Francis L. Duncan 
has retired as chairman of the board of Air Carrier Serv- 
ice Corp. to devote his full time to the Brazilian air- 
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line, Cruzeiro do Sul . . . William Westlake, one-time 
news bureau manager for TWA and formerly associated 
with the Congressional Air Policy Board, has been 
named assistant director of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s information division . .. Robert Champion, 
former director of Landing Aids Experiment Station at 
Arcata, Calif., and later head of Aviation Facilities As- 
sociates, has been made professor of airways at the 
new Brazilian Institute of Aeronautics in Rio de Janeiro. 


International 





New Airline Organized in Peru 

x Hal Spears, who has been active in aviation in South 
America for a long time, has organized Andes Airlines 
in Peru, for internal passenger and cargo traffic. The 
company, which has three C-46’s, is backed financially 
by interests in Arequipa. It will be competing with 
strongly-entrenched Compania de Aviacion Faucett. 


TAA's Convairs in Freight Service by September 


The five Consolidated Vultee Convair-Liners ordered 
by government-owned Trans-Australia Airlines are ex- 
pected to be carrying freight over Australia inter- 
capital routes by mid-September, A. W. Coles, chairman 
of the Australian National Airlines Commission, said 
recently. Freight flights will be made before passenger 
service begins to familiarize crews with the planes and 
routes. The planes, which will cost $2,400,000, with 
spares, are to be flown to Australia via England, picking 
up passengers in London under charter to British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. 


Airline ‘Passenger Book’ Required in Argentina 

In an attempt to assure that passengers are accorded 
fair treatrnent in obtaining seats, Argentina’s Director 
General of Commercial Aviation has ruled that all air- 
line offices shall have on public view a “passenger book” 
in which passengers will register, in ink, their requests 
for transportation. Alterations in the book will be 
strictly prohibited, and charges of “favoritism” made by 
passengers against any airline are to be investigated by 
the authorities. 


U. S. Pays Iceland for Facilities Maintenance 


A payment of $300,000 has been made by the U. S. to 
Iceland for 1946-48 maintenance of ground facilities 
used in trans-Atlantic operations, it was reported from 
the International Civil Aviation Organization meeting 
in Geneva. This is an advance against past and future 
U. S. share of whatever international financing scheme is 
worked out for maintenance of Icelandic services such 
as area control, approach control and aerodrome con- 
trol stations at Keflavik, radio ranges and beacons, etc. 
Maintenance cost has been estimated at $600,000 yearly 
and will be borne by nations whose airlines cross the 
North Atlantic. Iceland is unable to continue to bear 
the expense. 


International Briefs 


Air India International opened Constellation service 
in June between Bombay and London via Cairo and 
Geneva . . . Aerovias Brazil has received authorizat:on 
to operate Sao Paulo-Londrina-Curitiba ... Alitalia, 
Italian airline, has Opened weekly Lancastrian service 
Rome-Dakar-Natal-Rio de Janeiro-Montevideo-Buenos 
Aires . . . South African Airways and Central African 
Airways are collaborating in operation of three trips 
weekly between Johannesburg and Livingstone, Rno- 
desia (Victoria Falls) ... 
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Here's one 


who admits 


was really "sold" 


buyer 


she 








The store I buy for doesn’t think I 
have a home . . . and I’m beginning 
© agree with them. All year long it’s 
been out to Los Angeles . . . up to 
shicago...in to New York... 
ush here ... rush there... 





, I “bought” the Businessman’s 
Airline. I was sold on TWA after the 
rst trip ... I’m still sold on it after 
ve tenth. The only kick I have is 
tat they don’t call it the Business 
“oman’s Airline, too. 


But that was before a TWA represent- And what he told me about TWA 
ative told me about “‘the Business- fits my needs to a “T.” Their flights 
man’s Airline.”” Now one thing I know go where I want to go.. . and their 
about men is that they like their schedules look as if they were planned 
travel quick, comfortable and con- just for me. Besides, flying gives me 
venient .. . so I listened . . . but good. more time for buying. 














Just the ticket for business travel 





P. Ss. Ship anywhere by 
TWA Air Cargo. Fast, de- 
pendable, cost is surpris- 


ingly low. Call your inter- TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
ae nae Iweres® yy ¢. .+ EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 














EDITORIAL 
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will be carried by air where air transportation will 
expedite its delivery. Thus the business man of 
Vancouver, B. C., will not have to pay a premium 
to get his mail delivered swiftly to Montreal. The 
premium penalty on geographical distance is being 
eliminated. 

Most of Europe enjoyed regular air mail service, 
without extra cost, long before World War II. This 
country has been slow in adopting the principle of 
transporting long-distance mail by air except for an 
extra charge, but with Canada taking the big forward 
step it would seem probable that the beginnings of 
all first-class-mail-by-air will come in the United 
States within the next few years. 

As a matter of fact, in retrospect, the CAB and 
the Post Office Department could have collaborated 
some time ago on a sensible program of expanding 
air mail service without undertaking at the same 
time the expansive and expensive course of opening 
up scheduled passenger feeder routes in all parts 
of the country. The recent Post Office proposal of 
star route air service in isolated sections would have 
been a less costly and more efficient means of lead- 
ing into a general program of expediting all mail 
by air. 

But progress is sometimes slow. For the moment 
the air transport industry can consider that a big 
victory has been won in getting acceptance of air 
parcel post. It is another historic milestone in air 
transport development. 


CAB Laxity 


URING these times when scheduled transconti- 

nental airlines have been operating far in the 
red it seems that the Civil Aeronautic Board might 
be more alert in putting a stop to cut-rate non- 
scheduled passenger operations that are being con- 
ducted in violation of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

We believe in the widest possible latitude for 
charter operations, but those operations which are, 
in fact, scheduled operations competing with certifi- 
cated operators, should be ended. War-born short- 
ages of air seats are long since gone. 

A survey by AMERICAN AVIATION indicates that 
the certificated carriers are losing business to the 
tune of many millions of dollars a year to non- 
scheduled operators obtaining their business through 
a few specially-organized ticket agencies and under- 
selling the regular carriers by $45.15 on a cross- 
country flight. On the basis of actual count, the 
amount of diversion is upwards of $10,000,000 a year, 
and there is even reason to believe that the non- 
scheduled passenger business last year amounted to 
more than the combined total of losses for American, 
United and TWA. 

If there is to be a strong air transport industry 
it must be built on solid foundations. The certificated 
carriers have borne a very substantial part of the 
development costs of airplanes, engines, communica- 
tions equipment, operating procedures and the like. 
It is unfair to them for the CAB to permit such im- 


portant traffic diversions as are now going on, when 
the Board’s own regulations are all too clear on 
the matter. 


A Place for Cargo 


NE of the postwar success stories in air cargo is 

Riddle Aviation Company, Miami, which is op- 
erating a profitable cargo service based primarily on 
a wage differential existing between New York and 
Puerto Rico. 

Because the minimum wage for needlework is $40 
weekly in New York and $8 weekly in Puerto Rico, 
and because the Puerto Ricans for generations have 
been skilled in this work, New York manufacturers 
are shipping unfinished materials to Puerto Rico, and 
then shipping the finished goods back to New York 
for retail sale. Riddle transports the same material 
in both directions. Not only is it long-haul traffic, the 
kind that pays, but the bulk of the business is in ship- 
ments of over a hundred pounds. An article on this 
unique air cargo business appears in this issue. 

Here is a case of the airplane being tied into 
economics of industry. Because of a wage differential, 
goods can be shipped by air over 2,000 miles, and 
back again, at a saving to the manufacturer. This is 
the kind of business that means something to air 
transport, There is no novelty about it. It is not 
perishable or seasonal. It is no experiment. It is a 
simple matter of the airplane paying off in terms of 
dollars and cents to American industry—and to an 
air cargo company as well. 


Out of Date 


ETHODS of transportation may change, but the 
United States Customs rarely does. 

Recently Congress raised the exemption on articles 
acquired abroad by American citizens from $100 to 
$400, provided the travelers have been outside the 
country for twelve days or more. This is a vast im- 
provement. Such action will increase the spending of 
dollars abroad and will expedite customs clearances 
for returning passengers. 

But the baggage declaration and entry form which 
returning travelers must fill out is as obsolete as the 
ox cart and the sailing ship. Somebody ought to in- 
form U. S. Customs about the airplane. The forms 
are the same that have been used for several score of 
years and are fitted solely to steamship travel. Not 
only are they out of date, but they are about as con- 
fusing as the old income tax forms. Airplane passen- 
gers should not have to use forms which call for the 
name of the vessel and the “sailing date.” Other 
countries have simplified and modernized their dec- 
laration forms; the U. S. could well afford to do so. 

Wayne W. Parris! 


“If we are not to aim at a 3 cent airline instead 
of the present 5% cent airline, air transportation has 
been the beneficiary of a great deal of effort and 
money on the part of a fostering government to 
very little purpose’”—Howard C. Westwood, Wash- 
ington attorney, in a recent address. 
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“Tm sure, 
Sir Lancelot, you'd travel” 
more comfortably 


in civvtes”’ 


“You intend to, Sir? That’s a load off our 


minds! Not, of course, that we limit the per- 
sonal weight of passengers. But our Speedbird 
travellers do have a way of relaxing completely 
on the journey. 


“In your search for the Holy Grail, Sir, you 
depended on the one horse. To-day you'll ride 
smoothly with the power of nearly nine thou- 
sand! High above the weather—in the ‘pres- 
surized’ cabin of a Speedbird—you travel, 
literally, at the very height of comfort. 

‘Now you'll find it demands less personal 
effort to reach any point on our world-wide 
routes than you needed just to take your place 
at King Arthur’s 1,600-seat Round Table! 


“Yes, we’ve really speeded up travel. But, 
in BOAC, I think you'll find we have preserved 
two of your very own traditions . . . ready, 
unquestioning service . . . and courtesy to 
everyone alike.” 


TTISH oversea 









Twenty-nine years’ flying experience—with eleven years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Seventy-two thousand miles of 
Speedbird Routes. Over 100 ‘million miler’ BOAC Speedbird Captains. 
LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 
From Via Doys of Week One Way Round Trip 
NEW YORK GLASGOW MON., THURS.,SAT. $350.00 $630.00 
NEW YORK SHANNON SUN., TUES., FRI. $350.00 $630.00 
MONTREAL GLASGOW MON.,WED., FRI. $336.00 $604.80 
*Fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


inf ation and bookings also at most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways Limited, Tasman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways respectively. 





CURTISS PROPELLERS BRING SERVICE-PROVED ADVANTAGES 
Boeing Stratocruisers 
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ISS brings to Boeing Stratocruisers many 
s—each service-proved . . . 


the development and 
; of hollow — blades, automatic 


iw generally accepted improvements in 
propeller design. The Curtiss Propeller is the 
only reversing propeller with thousands of 
flight hours behind it . . . the only reversing 
propeller proved in service. 


> Curtiss Propellers will 
be used on Boeing 
Stratocruisers for such 

ss famous sislines as Ameriogn 

















BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Brother Hord: Few CAB staff members have been as 
bitterly criticized by industry as Warner H. Hord, the 
44-year-old chief of the CAB accounting and rates divi- 
sion. In a sense he’s the most important man in air 
transportation—he is the czar over rates and auditing. 
Industry expects a tough man to occupy the post, but 
industry people have strongly resented Hord’s tendency 
to do all the talking, dictate on equipment to be used 
and schedules to be operated, and otherwise try to ex- 
pert the business. Actually, he’s had only an academic 
background of university and government work. He 
joined CAB late in 1944. Insiders say he even talks 
down to the CAB members—when they’re not within 
hearing. Consensus is that he’s far overstepped bounds 
of his responsibilities and prerogatives. 


Market Effect: Observers are watching to see the 
effect of the Convair Liner on the air transport market. 
Example: Convair carries passengers at standard fare 
Washington-Chicago only five minutes slower than extra- 
fare DC-6. On Washington-New York it’s faster. Con- 
vair leaves Washington 45 minutes behind DC-4, arrives 
in Chicago at same time. Capital Airlines, operating 
DC-4’s, is most affected by this, and is making extra 
effort to sell passenger service. Opinion on extra fares 
is divided. Some think passengers will pay extra for 
luxury; others don’t. 


More Tours: The new CAB members have been 
getting around. Shortly after Member Harold Jones had 
completed an inspection trip among some of the feeder- 
lines, Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr. started. In 
the Board’s DC-3 he visited Wisconsin Central Airlines, 
Empire Air Lines, West Coast Airlines and Los Angeles 
Airways. He also dropped in at Boeing. Reaction in the 
industry to members’ tours has been good. 


Smith Declines: Robert J. Smith, president of Pioneer 
Air Lines, was recently offered the position of assistant 
secretary of the Air Force. He declined the offer. Smith 
is a brigadier general in the Air Force Reserve. 


Mail Pay Top Problem: Because of airlines’ critical 
financial condition, mail pay has moved into top position 
on Civil Aeronautics Board’s agenda, CAB Chairman 
Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., has indicated. Previously, route 
pettern had been top problem, but this phase is practi- 
ca'ly complete, the chairman said, adding that “some 
people say the route pattern is screwy. I don’t know 
wl ether it is, but I doubt it.” 


Ccenvair Load Limit: American Airlines on Wash- 
in, ton-Chicago Convair flights is restricting reserva- 
tic \s, up to day before departure, to 29 passengers. Limi- 
tai on is based on 805-gal. fuel load necessary for in- 
st) ment flight plus necessary reserves. On the day of 
th flight, if weather makes possible a lighter gas load, 
mc e seats are released for sale, number depending on 
re uction in gasoline. As high as 35 have been carried 
on the 40-passenger plane. If Convair’s gross weight is 
inc -2zased from 39,000 to 40,500 lbs., American’s loads 
ca: be above 35 under instrument conditions and as high 
as +0 otherwise... 


Foreign Planes for Britain? Rumors are still cir- 
cul ting on possibility of British Overseas Airways 
Co.p. buying U. S. airplanes. One rumor has-been that 
Ex ort-Import Bank has been approached on possibility 
of . loan. London denies that there has been any change 
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in the “Fly British” policy. But Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion leaves the door ajar by adding that BOAC and 
Parliamentary views on “measures necessary to place 
British airlines on a more economic basis are under the 
consideration of the government.” 


Exit from Germany: The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has now pulled all of its men out of the American 
zone of Germany and the American sector of Berlin, and 
all civil aviation activities are being carried on by the 
occupation force. CAA was preparing to take over civil 
aviation in Germany when the State Dept. took over 
control. Now that occupation of Germany remains mili- 
tary the CAA plans were switched. 


Deficit: Post Office Dept. officials make a rough guess 
that domestic air mail service will be about $15,000,000 
in the red on the department’s books for the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1948. This loss, however, is after 
all cost ascertainment allocations. 


Promoting Air Travel: A Seattle department store has 
upped its travel per diem to $15 for merchandise buyers 
and executives using air travel, while the rate remains 
at $7 for those using surface transport, according to 
United Air Lines. Store’s management feels that by en- 
couraging air travel, employes can spend maximum 
amount of time on the job while still making long busi- 
ness trips. 


Fly to the Factory: Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by United Air Lines with some Detroit motor 
car manufacturers for inauguration of a “fly to the 
factory and drive your new car home” plan. It is 
pointed out that savings on freight and handling charges 
are often enough to pay air fare to Detroit as well as 
return trip expense. 


More on Unions: Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
which represents agents and other ground employes of 
certain airlines, is a union commanding more and more 
attention from airline management. Union is said to 
make demands which management can’t possibly meet, 
and to use outmoded railroad practices in negotiations. 


Charters Pick Up: Airlines are expecting more char- 
ter business this year. Capital Airlines, for example, 
which last year did over $250,000 worth of business 
carrying football teams, hockey teams, etc., is confident 
that this business will be considerably over $500,000 
this season. 


DC-4 Market: There seems to be a healthy market for 
DC-4’s now being replaced with newer equipment. Prices 
are in the neighborhood of $200,000 for a DC-4 with 
5,000 airframe hours since conversion. 


Jet Airliner? Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, holds to his belief that there'll be a 
jet transport flying the airlines in five to six years. 
Company still hasn’t made up its mind which, if any, 
twin-engined transport (202 or Convair) it will buy. 


Convairs for Capital: Capital Airlines is expected 
to order Convair-Liners if satisfactory financing can be 
arranged. Company has been working on financing 
plans but probably won’t know the answer for several 
months. 
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Begend has it Alexander wept when he decided there were too many worlds 


for one man to conquer. Today’s businessman often feels the same way 


... when he faces one of those jobs that look impossible. 


To equip executives and personnel to tackle 
“impossible” jobs, many of America’s foremost 
corporations place company-owned air trans- 
portation at their disposal. Their nine-place 
Beechcraft Twin-Engine Executive Transports 
operate at 200 mph on the company’s own 
schedules. They eliminate the waste of execu- 


tive time and conserve energy as well. In the 


comfort and swift convenience of a Beechcraft, 
executives and personnel find those ‘“impos- 
sible” jobs often are the easiest of all. 

{ note on your letterhead brings an informa- 
tive brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business,” with full details on the 200 mph 
Executive Transport. Address Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


OTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Air Parcel Post Bill Passes; 
New Service Starts Sept. | 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Domestic air parcel post, a new class 
of air traffic, will start to move over the 
nation’s air routes Sept. 1. 

The bill establishing the long-sought 
system was passed by the 80th Con- 
gress on June 18, on the eve of adjourn- 
ment, and was forwarded to the White 
House for the President’s signature. It 
was a major piece of aviation legislation. 

Despite some claims to the contrary, 
the parcel post system promises to be a 
good deal for everyone. The major air- 
lines will see their revenues boosted 
through carriage of the parcels, and the 
Post Office Dept. will add a service with- 
out making a large outlay of money. 

Passage of the bill means that the 
public, starting Sept. 1 (first day of ihe 
third month following the month of en- 
actment), will be able to send by air 
any mailable matter exceeding eight 
ounces in weight, but not weighing 
more than 70 lbs. nor measuring more 
than 100 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

However, the rates are comparatively 
high (see table), and for this reason it 
is not expected that great inroads will 
be made into surface traffic. The rates 
were set at this level to make certain 
that the Post Office would not lose 
money on the service. The Postmaster 
General may adjust the rates during the 
next two years. 

There were any number of guesses on 
the volume that air parcel post might 
atiain. One was that 50,000,000 parcels 
would be sent by air annually. Another 
ws that mail ton-miles (32,923,929 in 


said frankly that it did not have a good 
estimate. 

Here’s how the air parcel post rates 
compare: they are anywhere from 280% 
to 500% more than rail parcel post. 
They are, except for small packages, con- 
siderably higher than rail express: Be- 
cause air express has a $1 minimum, 
one-pound shipments will be less by 
air parcel post. However, shipments of 
two lbs. transported distances less than 
1,000 miles will usually be cheaper by 
air express. Greater distances, irre- 
spective of weight, will be about 6% to 
9% less by air parcel post. 

Small packages are expected to com- 
prise the bulk of the new traffic. It 
will cost less, for example, to send a 
one-pound package coast-to-coast by air 
than by rail express. It will also be 
cheaper than air express. It will not 
approach rail parcel post in cost, but 
the saving in time will be measured in 
days. 

An important and little-mentioned ad- 
vantage of the new system will be that 
in small communities and on RFD 
routes, air parcel post will be delivered 
to the door by the Post Office Dept. In 
some places it is necessary to pick up 
air or rail express. 

The airlines will carry air parcel post 
in exactly the same way that they carry 
air mail. It will not be deferred, either 
in getting on the planes or in delivery 
at destination—an advantage over sur- 
face parcel post. 

The large airlines, which are paid for 
every pound of mail they carry, will 
realize some much-needed additional 
revenue from parcel post. Because of 























19:7) would be doubled. More opti- provisions in their rate orders that ton- 
mstic observers predicted 100,000,000 mile pay drops as loads rise, they will 
tor-miles annually. The Post Office receive compensation at a lower ton- 
Comparison of Air Parcel Post Rates With Air Express and Rail 
Parcel Post Rates 
One Pound Ten Pounds ~~ Fifty Pounds 
Air Air Air 
Air Ex- Rail Air Ex- Rail Air Ex- Rail 
Parcelpress Pafcel Parcel press Parcel Parcel press Parcel 
Vashington to 
tichmond (zone 1) .55 1.00 .09 91 1.00 19 2.51 1.54 64 
toanoke (3) .60 1.00 10 1.32 1.17 .28 4.52 3.07 1.10 
Jetroit (4) 65 1.00 ll 1.91 1.71 43 7.51 6.14 1.87 
Memphis (5) -70 1.00 12 2.86 2.78 61 12.46 12.28 2.79 
‘klahoma City (6) .75 1.00 13 3.72 3.84 -77 16.92 18.42 3.66 
a ree Es -75 1.00 5 4.80 4.65 98 22.80 23.03 4.69 
os Angeles (8) .... .80 1.00 16 6.65 7.06 1.17 32.65 35.31 5.71 
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Air Parcel Post Rates 
Plus for each 
Ist Lb. or Additional Lb. 
Zone Fraction or Fraction 
. ie 55c 4c 
S Sexe 60 8 
4 65 14 
5 70 24 
6 75 33 
© ile 75 45 
BD: bedi 80 65 











mile rate than at present, however. 

The small airlines which are on a 
ton-mile pay basis with “false” loads 
(payment for more mail than is actually 
carried) will not receive any more 
revenue immediately. Nor will the 
feederlines, which are paid on a straight 
mileage basis. However, these carriers 
also welcomed the new traffic. They 
will be giving the Post Office more serv- 
ice for its money. 

Summed vp, the Post Office will be 
increasing its overall air mail revenues, 
and its payments to the airlines will not 
be unreasonably large because on the 
smaller lines and feederlines it will be 
using space for which it is already pay- 
ing. 

Non-certificated carriers, which had 
been conducting a fight’ to share in the 
parcel post business, got nowhere. Con- 
gressmen pointed out in debate that the 
Post Office cannot put mail in the hands 
of non-scheduled carriers because it 
“must actually schedule the transport of 
mail.” 

And in answer to arguments that vet- 
erans involved in non-certificated lines 
are unfairly treated, Rep. Carl Hinshaw 
(R., Calif.) said flatly: “When it comes 
to veterans operating airlines, there are 
thousands of veterans employed in the 
scheduled airlines, and there are others 
who are employed in non-scheduled air- 
lines generally financed by persons other 
than themselves. It is a matter of em- 
ployment more than anything else.” 


Prototype Bill Dead 


It had looked for a while as though 
H.R. 6501, which would have authorized 
the government to finance the construc- 
tion of prototype transport aircraft, 
might obtain a last-minute stamp of 
approval from the 80th Congress, but 
the hope proved empty. 

The bill died on the Senate consent 
calendar on Sunday morning, June 20, 
just a few hours before Congress ad- 
journed. It had been passed by the 
House on the previous Friday. 
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Nonsked Fares Catch Custom a ee 
u t ers in advance. 
There seems to be no immediate ex- 

Many millions of dollars per year are A recent week’s count showed that Planation of why CAB has continued to 
being lost by the transcontinental sched- about 1,000 passengers were flying trans- overlook nonsked passenger traffic across 
uled airlines to so-called non-scheduled continentally by nonskeds out of Newark ‘he country. ‘ 
— SS page cy are doing busi- and 350 from La Guardia. Eastbound, CAB Acts on Free Ri des f 
ness a sm group of ticket Los Angeles produced about 500, Long f 
agencies, an AMERICAN AVIATION survey’ Beach 125, San Francisco 210 and Oak- For the first time, an airline has been 
shows. land 340. charged with giving unauthorized free f 

Between 2,000 and 2,500 passengers a With a transcontinental fare of $99, transportation. 
week are moving in both directions simple arithmetic reveals this to be a The Civil Aeronautics Board’s auditors 
across the country by cut-rate nonsked $10,000,000 annual business, assuming were running a routine check of Capital 
operators, according to the survey. — that all passengers go all the way across Airlines’ books last winter when they . 
BB ery > etna Scag ecg amgenacor the country. discovered that the company had, in : 
tng in on the nonshed competitors, but 2 Sl of these passengers had gone by 1086, carried several contest winners J 
nk Ci aie tan cintieniie under scheduled airline, and all had gone all R ge. ee ~— tures were c 

: y er the way across the country, the total listed under account 766, “miscellaneous 
estimated the number of passengers $360,000 kl ” $18.000.000 promotional expenditures.” . 
moving over nonsked services. One CAB oo oo 7 ae $ ta . ti 

id the fi annually. Because of the rate differential As a result, the U. S. Attorney for 
source said the figure was 200 passengers ($99 against $143.15) it is difficult to the Eastern District of Virginia last 
per week; another said 500. But the h f th ked month filed, at CAB’s request, a criminal . 
survey, based on actual count, shows ~*~) ™ . oe, = Brag “aang = fee - mr 

. : passengers would have gone by sched- information with the U. S. District Court 
this to be far under the actual picture. led ig won aon ie Oe charging Capital with eight counts of a 

It seems reasonable to say that the uled carrier, but the assumption is at Sir Pp v g . a 

; , , most of them would have remained in providing unauthorized free transporta- 
combined losses of American, United eo abet d of going b il b tion fi 
and TWA for 1947 would have been ‘© “it instead’ of going by rail or bus. aa ictimeind tl « 
offset had all of the passengers moving Combined 1947 lces of American, h ‘Ch - +o ne gs gs hi “ . 
an the nen-ccheduled services gone en Utiied end TWA wes $14,109,000. If the Civi eronautics Act which states B 
i aay ootararassmee— telat nonsked passengers had traveled on that “any air carrier or foreign air car- C 

Nonsked passenger operation is a big these lines at regular fares, this loss "i ~~ - who shall, knowingly and Ie 
business between the western terminals ‘W°Uld have been offset with four mil- willfully, offer, grant, or give, or cause gc 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco, and lions to spare. ae he ceed, Samtad ot piven, any te- ti 
New York. There is no evidence of any Nonskeds operate every night except a eo oF other aio “ yg he : by 
other major movements of nonskeds Sunday, and are filling their planes ' yor npn . - a "i kno - rd th 
which are beyond the legal charter through the sales efforts of half a dozen a ali - Ss os, 6 shall wwiltiegiy 
activities permitted under the law. ticket agencies that have set themselves suff Vy, a, + oe we ren P 

Recent CAB citations seem to have up recently to cash in on the booming — oS perean, oS ee to obtain 
had no effect whatever on the traffic cut-rate business. They advertise regu- wampe pomy ved ae a subject to this 
movements, and the nonskeds are skim- larly in Los Angeles and San Francisco —~ at a oe = rates, fares, or = 
ming at least $10,000,000 a year off the newspapers. AMERICAN AVIATION’s west pene oan 4 ' y Bra Me mag vi 
transcontinental market. coast bureau reported that three week- upon conviction thereof, shall be subject At 

for each offense to a fine of not less cu 

than $100 and not more than $5,000.” ple 

Thus, total maximum penalties could ci 

be $40,000. Next step was expected to ri 

be issuance of a summons to Capital, | 

setting of a return date, and pleading Sa 

by the carrier. Capital may plead guilty, fo 

not guilty, or nolo contendere. The case for 

may possibly go to trial, either before a pl 

judge or jury. The rest of the industry cer 

is watching with interest. file 

th 

Braniff Suspension Withdrawn re 

Faced with a firm attitude on the part foe 

of the U. S. State Department, plus pro- - 

tests in Congress, the Peruvian govern- moe 

ment on June 18 decided to withdraw its ; 

suspension of Braniff Airways’ operating px 

certificate pending further consulta‘ion = 

between the U. S. and Peru. " 

Braniff immediately opened service 2 

into Lima with stops en route at Ha- Un 

vana, Balboa and Guayaquil. Flichts . 

were scheduled for Mondays, Wednes- = 

days and Fridays, two with DC-6 equip- ~ 

: : UA 

+ __A Civil Aeronautics Board surve arty ment, the other with a ‘combina.ion ad 

Conference at Continental stopped in Denver recently to aaa bye cargo-passenger reduced-fare DC-4 le 
conferring with Continental Air Lines officials. Shown here, left to right, are Ross |. The Havana stop was one of the the 
Newmann, executive assistant to CAB Member Josh Lee; Paul W. Cherington, executive principal factors in the certificate »us- sie 
assistant to CAB Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., and Robert F. Six, president of pension, which occurred just be‘ore “a 
Continental. CAB party went on to the coast to study operations of Western Braniff was to start service to Lima on : 
Air Lines. June 4. This stop makes Braniff di- = 

rectly competitive with Peruvian In‘er- = 
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MANAGEMENT 





national Airways for Havana-Lima busi- 
ness. 

Garrison Norton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, had taken the position that 
talks could not continue until the sus- 
pension had been lifted. Now that it 
was lifted, Braniff officials were con- 
fident that the matter would be satis- 
factorily settled. 


Property Rights Recognized 


For a long time the U. S. and some 
other countries have been trying to ob- 
tain international adoption of a legal 
convention on recognition of property 
rights in aircraft. The goal was finally 
attained June 19 when the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in Geneva 
unanimously approved such a conven- 
tion, and 11 nations signed it. 

The convention defines property rights 
and establishes the legal position of 
mortgages and leases on airplanes situ- 
ated in countries other than that of their 
origin. It is expected to make easier the 
financing of planes which are to be used 
on international routes. 

Signing the convention were the U. S., 
Britain, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, France, Portugal, Netherlands, 
Iceland and Peru, indicating that their 
governments will ratify it. The conven- 
tion becomes effective after ratification 
by any two states, and is binding on 
them and any others who ratify it. 


Paiterson Protests 


The more he thought about it the 
more irked he became, and finally W. A. 
Patterson, president of United Air Lines, 
sat down and wrote a letter to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board protesting “inac- 
curate and misleading statements em- 
ployed in furtherance of the propaganda 
campaign of the non-certificated car- 
riers.” 

What had aroused Patterson’s ire, he 
said, was a letter circulated by Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways, Inc., to all its 
former customers “which purports to ex- 
plain circumstances surrounding the re- 
cent voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
file’ by that company.” Attachments to 
tha: letter, he declared, attempted to 
rev ew the air freight case, the freight 
forarder case and the air freight rate 
cas’. two of which are still pending be- 
for. the CAB. 

T ve UAL official branded as “com- 
ple -ly false” Cai-Eastern’s “self-serving 
sta ment” that the certificated air car- 
rie’ do not render the type of service 
tha shippers need. He said it can 
“be demonstrated beyond question that 
Un -d has been and is serving more 
shi) vers than California Eastern and is 
pro ding a more rounded cargo service.” 
UA’’s air freight case exhibits, he 
add 4, refute as “inaccurate and mis- 
leac ng” a statement of Cal-Eastern to 
the effect that there is “a large addi- 
tior || volume of air express which it can 
ger. vate and which the passenger air- 
line. are either unwilling or unable to 
carry.” 
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The Patterson letter took sharp ex- 
ception to “the completely unfounded 
statement that the certificated carriers 
are using mail compensation to absorb 
operating losses incurred in air freight 
operations.” This “untruth” was being 
circulated (by Cal-Eastern), he said, 
“in spite of the Board’s findings that no 
subsidy is involved... .” 

“United Air Lines,” Patterson wrote in 
conclusion, “deeply resents this effort 
on the part of California Eastern to 
prejudice the Board and the shipping 
public.” 


Hidden Expenses? 


American Airlines suspected that some 
of the non-certificated air cargo carriers 
were not telling all in their reports to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Last month, 
American filed a document entitled 
“Petition for Full Disclosure” in which 
it asked CAB to amend its reporting 
requirements for the all-cargo operators 
“to require a full disclosure of all ex- 
penses incurred on behalf of or benefit- 
ing each applicant, directly or indirectly, 
in any form whatsoever.” 

“It is common knowledge,” said Amer- 
ican’s petition, “that substantial private 
resources support at least one of the 
applicants in the air freight case and the 
possibilities of securing services with- 
out reflecting the cost thereof on the 
applicant’s books are very real.” Present 
reporting procedures, the AA document 
said, “are confined to the applicants 
themselves and will not reveal expen- 
ditures borne by others but made for 
the sole benefit of the applicants’ ‘freight 
operations.’ ” 

Without calling names, American 
charged that at least one of the cargo 
lines has transported from the Pacific 
coast to the East coast quantities of 
produce specially purchased by the ap- 
plicant or someone affiliated with the 
applicant to build up ton-miles in an 
eastbound direction. It said that if such 
produce were sold at a loss, the air 
freight operations of the applicant should 
be properly charged with that loss. 
American did not know how widespread 
such practices might be, but pointed 
out that they not only distorted cost 
figures but indicated an unwillingness 
te comply with provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 


Equal Footing for Feeders 


Two feederlines based at Denver may 
have an extra year added to the life of 
their three-year temporary route certi- 
ficates, under proposals made by CAB. 
the companies—Challenger Airlines and 
Monarch Air Lines—would be able to 
continue operations until Mar. 30, 1950, 
if the plan is adopted. Present certi- 
ficates of both are due to expire Mar. 31, 
1949. 

The Board pointed out that under 
present authorizations, neither company 
would be able to operate for the full 
three-year test period selected for local 
services because of the time lag be- 


tween the effective dates of the certifi- 
cates and the beginning of operations. 
Challenger began operations May 3, 1947 
and would be able to get only one year 
and 10 months under its present certifi- 
cate. Monarch started Nov. 27, 1946, and 
would be able to operate two years, four 
months. Each certificate was issued 
prior to the time CAB adopted pro- 
cedures to assure each carrier a full 
three-year life dating from start of 
service. 

The proposal would place the two 
carriers on an equal footing with other 
local service operators and thus provide 
the Board with results of approximately 
three years of operating experience. 
The proceedings are expected “to be 
set for public hearings before CAB 
examiners. 








LABOR 


Unfair to Labor Organizers 


AMERICAN AVIATION and its editorials 
about Dave Behncke’s management of 
the Air Line Pilots Association came up 
for discussion at the recent ALPA Exe- 
cutive Board 1948 meeting. The Execu- 
tive Board “denounced” American AvIA- 
TION and recommended that the maga- 
zine be placed on ALPA’s unfair-to- 
organized-labor roster “until such time 
as some future Executive Board or con- 
vention of ALPA is satisfied that (the 
publication) and its editor have attained 
the standard of fair and ethical news 
reporting and editing which is known 
and respected by the American public 
and the journalistic profession.” 


Anti-Red Clause 


Continental Air Lines’ meteorologists 
and radio mechanics have signed new 
employment contracts containing non- 
communist clauses, but when manage- 
ment suggested inclusion of a similar 
clause in the contract being negotiated 
with the company’s hostesses, Victor J. 
Herbert, executive director of the Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses Asso- 
ciation, objected. 

Continental’s hostesses, he said, “are 
one of the finest groups of young women 
in the airline industry,” and they re- 
sented the “insidious innuendoes that 
they are red-tinged.” Taking exception 
to alleged “management coercion” and 
to “pressurized conditions” which he 
said management had introduced into 
the negotiations, Herbert broke off dis- 
cussions with Continental and applied 
for the assistance of a federal mediator. 

Whether Continental would change 
its position remained to be seen. In 
writing an anti-communist clause into 
its recently negotiated contract with the 
150 radio mechanics of Local 1030, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
it had recognized the possible illegality 
of incorporating such a provision in a 
work contract. In event of any discus- 
sion over the subject, management and 
the union had agreed to go to a “friendly 
mediation” to straighten matters out. 
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4 Planes, Balanced Loads 


Riddle’s Cargo 


Here is a case history of an extra- 
ordinary cargo airline. 

It is extraordinary on several counts. 
It’s in the black, it has only four air- 
planes, and its loads are perfectly bal- 
anced in each direction. 

It’s the story of Riddle Aviation Com- 
pany which has its base at Miami’s In- 
ternational Airport. President is John 
Paul Riddle, an old-timer in aviation. 
Vice president and general manager is 
Carl R. Anderson, who likewise has a 
long aviation history. The airline has 
but 46 employes. It has but a single 
route. Yet the average poundage per 
flight in March was 5,641, just about 
capacity. 

Riddle began operating between 
Puerto Rico and New York (via Miami) 
in January, 1946, with some service as 
far south as Brazil. During 1946 and 
1947 operations were in the red, due 
primarily to the heavy competition be- 
tween Puerto Rico and New York. But 
the company stuck it out without cutting 
rates while its competitors have dis- 
appeared from the route. Starting in 
February of this year, Riddle has been 
solidly in the black. 

The most unusual feature of Riddle, 
however, is the type of business it car- 





Line Pays Off 


ries. For March of this year, 87.6% of 
its shipments and 83.3% of its poundage 
carried was needlework. Riddle trans- 
ports large shipments of unfinished ma- 
terials to Puerto Rico for sewing and 
finishing, and then transports. the 
finished goods to New York. It has a 
two-way business that keeps its planes 
filled. 

It is operating a profitable airline, in 
fact, on a wage differential existing be- 
tween New York and Puerto Rico. To 
sew fine gloves in New York, manu- 
facturers must pay minimum wages of 
$40 per week. In Puerto Rico the wage 
scale is $8 per week. Manufacturers can 
easily afford to send their material by 
air to Puerto Rico and come out ’way 
ahead because of high New York wages. 


Payroll One-Fifth 


It works this way. A manufacturer in 
New York with 100 girls in his plant 
has a minimum weekly payroll of $4,000. 
The same shop in Puerto Rico has a 
payroll of $800, or one-fifth as much as 
New York. Needlework is an important 
part of Puerto Rico’s economy. The 
Puerto Ricans are skilled at the work. 
For many years manufacturers have 
been shipping material there by sea, 





Carl R. Anderson 
Riddle’s Executive Vice President 


but pilferage, insurance and losses are 
considerable. It pays them to use the 
airplane. 

Riddle has 600 regular customers, re- 
peaters, and another 400 have used its 
service. It operates five round-trips per 
week for about 500 hours of flying per 
month. It uses C-47’s. It uses no freight 
forwarders whatever, and does its own 
trucking in both New York and Puerto 





Riddle Profit and Loss Statement 


(Quarter Ended Mar. 31, 1948) 






































Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
Per Per | Per | Per 
Rev. January Rev. February Rev. March Rev. Total 
Ton Ton Ton | Ton 
Mile Mile Mile Mile 
i i oo cvs bho ee de cceeseenedetebbebenec 201,781 253,831 254,352 709,964 
OPERATING REVENUES ———- —— oe —_— 
Di ccthhiakhdnbeetecenatacdéeustaqeenoceneteneees 15.54 $31,365.36 16.13 40,967.42 16.04 40,798.47 113,131.25 
PT GEOUNNUNE ccccccuccesecccacaccoeseeestaces 02 24.38 (.23) (604.38) 45 1,148.85 568.85 
Total Operating Revenues ..............seeeeeeees 15.56 31,389.74 15.90 40,363.04 16.49 41,947.32 16.01 113,700.10 
OPERATING EXPENSES - 
Flying Operations ....... ee chee bien nibes6ecensan 8.62 17,405.98 7.37 18,728.58 6.57 16,699.14 7.44 52,833.70 
Direct Maintenance, Flight Equipment ............ 2.65 5,363.46 2.43 6,184.17 1.48 3,779.89 2.16 15,327.52 
Depreciation, Flight Equipment ................++. 1.20 2,427.75 .98 2,485.75 1.00 2,549.75 1.05 7,463.25 
SE Hethensbebewewetewestiewssencéseee 12.47 25,197.19 10.78 27,398.50 9.05 23,028.78 | 10.65 75,624.47 
Dc ciccecseeenebeaciedeensenecesee 74 1,494.75 62 1,572.04 86 2,183.68 | 74 5,250.47 
Ground & Indirect Maintenance .................. 50 1,006.33 52 1,328.15 93 2,362.90 | .66 4,497.38 
hee Reta eee acecareteteesseses 1.17 2,353.71 1.06 2,700.30 2.57 6,549.20 | 1.63 11,603.21 
ee Ss NS ons oe ccdcnceoseceseeseeee 2.09 4,209.72 1.24 3,146.77 1.30 3,306.26 | 1.50 10,662.75 
Depreciation—Ground Equipment ................5. ll 216.19 08 216.19 .08 216.19 09 648.57 
DD neinn ehh oie bdeeeteerssntsseede'eenedeesucese 4.60 9,280.70 3.53 8,963.45 5.75 14,618.23 | 4.63 32,862.38 
SD ccccesceccecneeeseuseees 17.07 34,477.89 14.33 36,361.95 14.80 37,647.01 15.28 108,486.85 
Net Operating Profit or LOSS ..........ccccececees (1.53) (3,088.15) 1.57 4,001.09 1.69 4,300.31 .73 5,213.25 
Non-Operating Income or Expense .................. (100.00) (134.21) (234.21) 
CE ED ov crc ccnessesccopecesces x (3,188.15) | x 4,001.09 x 4,166.10 x 4,979.04 














NOTE: Parentheses denote red figures 
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Typical Riddle Loa 


Rico. Riddle attributes part of the 
downfall of competitors to their use of 
freight forwarders who charged up to 
30% for handling their business. 

The northern terminal is Teterboro, 
N. J., and a regular fuel stop is made 
at Raleigh-Durham airport. A commer- 
cial and refueling stop is Miami Inter- 
national, where the maintenance base is 
located, but Riddle does relatively little 
cargo business in and out of Miami. The 
vast bulk of its cargo is Puerto Rico- 
New York. In Puerto Rico stops are 
made at Mayaguez, Ponce and San Juan, 
for the needlework business is decen- 
tralized on the island. No passengers 
are carried. 

Only 15.9% of Riddle’s poundage can 
be classified as general and only 5% is 
perishables. Once in awhile human re- 
mains are transported. 


Cargo Operator's Dream 


So evenly are the north and south 
loads distributed that 49.4% of the 
poundage is northbound and 50.6% is 
so ithbound. This amounts to a cargo 
operator’s dream. 

\nother bonanza for Riddle. is the 
pc undage of the shipments. Eighty-eight 
per cent of the poundage, and 45.3% 
o! the shipments, are 100 lbs. or over. 
Tis is where the money is made. Still 
arother feature is that 87.3% of the 
po indage is transported 2,000 miles or 
more. This also makes for black ink on 
th ledger. 

iddle was pleased when the CAB 
is-ued its floor on cargo rates, for it had 
be on operating on about the 16c per ton 
mie level. Its actual operating revenue 
for the first quarter of 1948 was 16.01c 
per ton mile, while 15.28 per ton mile 
W:s operating expense. 


Joy 1, 1948 


aq—* typical load of freight destined for Puerto Rico is 

shown being loaded into one of Riddle Aviation Com- 
pany's planes at Miami, Fla. This shipment, which weighed 5,347 Ibs., included hand- 
kerchiefs, glove trunks, pork skins, thread, cotton pieces, lace material, embroidery 
material, cut rayon, linen piece goods, stamped goods, and a number of other items. 


Both Pan American and Eastern also 
serve the Puerto Rico-New York route, 
but Riddle doesn’t consider itself to be 
in any direct competition with them. 
Riddle doesn’t carry passengers and the 
bulk of its business is the heavier type 
of cargo not readily handled in a mixed 
operation. It thinks it has carved out 
for itself a permanent air cargo route 
which it can operate at a modest profit 
for as far ahead as anyone can foresee. 


Supair Cargo 

With international air freight growing 
fast, one airline has deemed it advisable 
to add a new crew member comparable 
to the merchant marine’s supercargo, 
who has charge of the cargo and busi- 
ness affairs of a ship. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, which in- 
augurated an all-cargo service between 
New York and Amsterdam on May 21, 
introduced a “supair cargo” as a new 
crew member solely responsikle for the 
rapid clearance and dispatch of cargo 
upon arrival at the port of entry. On 
outbound flights, he checks and ar- 
ranges all declaration and clearance 
papers for quick processing on arrival 
and segregates through cargo together 
with the necessary papers to insure im- 
medc.c'e connections. 

A special staff of twelve “supair car- 
goes” has been trained to man the two 
specially converted DC-4 aircraft used 
in KLM’s all-cargo service. Albert 
Jansen, manager of the line’s North 
American freight department, said the 
new service should overcome the prin- 
cipal objection of shippers to air freight: 
nemely, that the clearance of air freight 
ten requires more time than the actual 
flight time. 


Air Delivery: More than 7,000 West 
Coast subscribers of such trade publica- 
tions as Women’s Wear Daily, Retailing 
and Footwear are benefitting from an 
arrangement between Fairchild Publica- 
tions of New York and United Air Lines 
whereby the latter flies an average of 
3,000 pounds of papers each publishing 
day across the continent. 











down of shipments.) 
Weight Categories 

0— 24 Pounds 252 
25— 49 wa 205 
50— 99 ” 251 

1—100 Pounds (Total)  —-708 
100—199 ~ 245 
200—299 “4 136 
300—499  ” 120 
500—999  ” 61 
Over 1,000 Pounds 24 
Over 100 Pounds (Total) 586 
Distance 

0—1,999 Miles 27 

2,000—2,999 " 1,267 
Commodity 
General 148 
Needlework 1,133 
Perishable 1l 
Human Remains 2 
Direction of Traffic 
North 712 
South 582 





Traffic for March, 1948 


(During March, 1948, Riddle Aviation Co. carried 234,107 lbs., 
composed of 1,294 shipments, on 40% flights. Average per flight 
was 5.641 Ibs., and 31.2 shipments. Following table gives break- 


No. of Shipments % of Total No. of Pounds %™ of Total 


19.5 3,031 1.3 
15.8 7,244 3.1 
19.4 17,959 7.6 
54.7 28,234 12.0 
18.9 34,873 14.9 
10.5 32,872 14.0 
9.3 45,621 19.5 
4.7 41,590 17.8 
1.9 50.917 21.8 
45.3 205,873 88.0 
2.1 29,837 12.7 
97.9 204,270 87.3 
11.4 37,295 15.9 
87.6 195,073 83.3 
8 1,029 5 

2 710 3 
55.0 115,588 49.4 
45.0 118,519 50.6 














Excursion Fares Suspended 


Hours before they were due to take 
effect, the proposed summer excursion 
fares of Eastern Air Lines, National Air- 
lines and Delta Air Lines were sus- 
pended by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and consolidated with a previous set 
of suspended excursion tariffs into a 
proceeding to be called The 1948 Sum- 
mer Excursion Fares Investigation 
(Docket 3317 et al). 

In announcing the suspension, CAB 
said it was “fully sympathetic with 
efforts of carriers to increase their gross 
revenue during off-peak periods,” but 
it expressed the fear that the proposed 
reductions might force competitive car- 
riers to make similar reductions “and 
thus undermine the existing rate struc- 
ture.” The Board also felt that the 
amount of new traffic the lower round- 
trip fares would bring in was “purely 
conjectural” and expressed the opinion 
that unless a substantial amount of new 
traffic were brought in “the financial 
effect upon these carriers might indeed 
be serious.” 

It was a reaffirmation of CAB policy, 
which has been rather consistently 
against approval of excursion fares on 
domestic routes. Delta, which had filed 


its excursion tariff only as a “protective” 


measure, was pleased. 


$350 Atlantic Fare to Stay 


The present basic New York-London 
airline fare of $350 one way with a 10% 
discount on round-trips, now scheduled 
to expire Aug. 31, will be held at the 
present level until Mar. 31 of next year 
if resolutions adopted last month by the 


International Air Transport Association ~ 


traffic conferences are approved by the 
interested governments. Original inten- 
tion had been to drop the fare back to 
$325 on Sept. 1. 


Opposes TACA Renewal 


Holding that ultimate control of 
TACA, S.A., had been found to rest 
with the Waterman Steamship Corp., 
CAB Examiner William J. Madden last 
week pointed to the Board’s policy 
against permitting surface carriers to 
enter air transport and suggested that 
this should be grounds enough for CAB 
to refuse to renew the foreign air 
carrier permit now held by TACA. 
Madden concluded that denial would be 
no offense to Salvador or other Central 
American countries endorsing the TACA 
application because TACA, “in all prac- 
tical aspects,” is a citizen of the United 
States. 


PAA Convair Service: With four of 
its twin-engine Convair transports al- 
ready delivered, Pan American Airways 
on June 16 put the new-type Clipper 
into service on two daily round-trip 
schedules between Miami and Havana 
and one daily round-trip between Miami 
and Nassau, cutting approximately 15 
minutes off the previous flying time on 
both routes. Effective July 1, the Con- 
vairs are to be used exclusively on 
these two routes, 


FINANCIAL 


CAB CALENDAR————- 





United Air Lines reported loss after 
tax credits of $3,550,435 for the first 
quarter of 1948, with operating expenses 
of $17,006,519 against revenues of $13,- 
122,731. Loss in first 1947 quarter was 
$3,450,671. Company had received SEC 
approval to offer 369,618 shares of com- 
mon stock to its stockholders, but asked 
postponement of effective date pending 
completion of official investigation of 
recent UAL DC-6 accident at Mt. Car- 
mel, Pa. 

Western Air Lines, which had pre- 
viously borrowed $4,500,000 from Re- 
construction Finance Corp., obtained 
CAB approval of additional $2,300,000 
RFC loan. This together with unex- 
pended remainder of previous loan will 
be used to complete financing of 10 
Convair Liners on order. 

Capital Airlines had May operating 
profit of $136,110.90 and net of $95,674.62. 
Cash position increased from $2,833,956 
to $2,932,773. Good portion of profit 
came from increased mail payments 
(estimated to total $825,000 for 1948) 
brought about when CAB made technical 
adjustments in Capital’s rate formula. 
Company’s loss for March quarter was 
$1,245,858. 

American Airlines’ first quarter loss 
was $5,168,394 (there was no tax carry- 
back), compared with first 1947 quarter 
loss of $5,008,069, reduced to $3,073,636 
by carryback. Revenues were $14,727,- 
087 against $15,703,940 in 1947, the de- 
crease attributed to DC-6 grounding. 

TWA’s first quarter net operating loss 
totaled $3,914,235, against $5,853,651 for 
same 1947 period. International divi- 
sion’s share of loss was $2,278,739 
($1,771,084 last year) and domestic’s $1,- 
202,250 ($3,573,681). 

American Overseas Airlines reported 
1947 operating loss of $1,773,200, based on 
temporary mail rates, reduced to net 
loss of $251,988 through tax carrybacks. 
Gross revenue was $20,196,020 (up 27% 
over 1946) and operating expenses were 
$21,911,088 (up 45%). 

Southwest Airways had a $5,480 profit 
for the 13 months ended Dec. 31, 1947. 
Lump sum mail payment of $1,893,658 
for Dec. 2, 1946 to Mar. 31, 1948, made 
the profit possible. 

Peruvian International Airways’ deficit 
at end of 1947 was $2,703,143, consisting 
of $1,902,460 pre-opevating and organi- 
zational expense for period Jan. 14, 1946 
to Sept. 30, 1947, plus 1947 fourth quarter 
operating loss. 

TACA Airways S. A. had 1947 net op- 
erating loss of $2,209,740, with revenues 
of $3,157,000 against expenses of $5,608,- 
000 ($3,553,000 and $7,679,000 in 1946). 

Pan American Airways Corp. stock- 
holders of record at close of business 


_June 11 received a 25c per share divi- 


dend on June 21. 

California Eastern Airways, which is 
in bankruptcy, will hold a second credi- 
tors’ meeting Aug. 2. Last month’s 
meeting was adjourned to August to give 
creditors more time to prepare claims. 


July 6—Hearing on proposals of Pan 
American Airways for consolidation of its 
Pacific route certificates. (Docket 2953 et al.) 
Tentative. Postponed from June 28. Ex- 
aminer Ralph L. Wiser. 

July 12—Hearing on equipment inter- 
change agreement between National Air- 
lines and Pennsylvania-Central Airline: 
(Docket 3291). 10 a. m., edst. Room 
2015, Temporary Bldg. No. 5. Examiner Ed- 
ward T. Stodola. Postponed from June 22 

July 12—Oral argument, safety proceed- 
ing, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
plaintiff, vs. Charles Robert Sisto, defend- 
ant. (Docket SR-1987). 10 a. m., e.d.s.t., 
Room 5042, Commerce Bldg. Postponed 
from June 21. 

July 19—Oral argument in Pan American 
Airways Domestic Route Case. (Docket 
1803). 10 a. m., e.ds.t., Room 5042, Com- 
merce Bldg. 

July 26—Hearing in Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines Mail Rate Case. (Docket 484) 
Tentative. Examiner Ralph L. Wiser. 

July 27—Hearing on National Airlines’ 
Route Consolidation Case. (Docket 2967) 
10 a. m., eds.t.. Room 131, Wing “C,” 
Temporary Bldg. No. 5. Examiner F. Mer- 
ritt Ruhlen. 





Aviation Calendar 


June 30-July 1—National Soaring 
Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 1—IAS and Soaring Society of 
America, joint meeting, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 2-9—Second National Air Tour 
Week sponsored by United Pilots and 
Mechanics Ass’n. (1101 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

July 6-7—NASAO executive com- 
mittee and directors meet, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

July 13—Ames Aeronautical Labora- 


tory, biennial inspection, Moffett 
Field, Calif. 
July 15-16—IAS annual summer 


meeting, Hotel Ambassador, Los 
Angeles. 

July 16-24—1948 Road Show, ARBA, 
including airport construction equip- 
ment, Soldier Field, Chicago. 

July 17-18—Sixth Annual All-Dixie 
Air Show and National Airplane 
Trading Day, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Chattanooga Flyer’s Club, sponsor.) 

July 22—Personal Aircraft Council, 
AIA, meeting; Detroit Athletic Club, 
Detroit. 

July 24-25—Air Force Association, 
California state convention, Santa 
Monica. 

July 24-Aug. 1—Southwestern Soar- 
ing Contest, Grand Prairie, Tex. (Co- 
sponsored by Texas Soaring Ass'n 
et al.) 

July 29—Alabama Flying Farmers 
organization meeting, Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

July 31-Aug. 8—International Air 
Exposition (New York's golden jubi- 
lee), New York International Airport. 

Aug. 18-20—SAE West Coast meet- 
ing, Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sept. 4-6—National Air Races, 
Cleveland. 

Sept. 13-17—National Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. (Sponsored by 
Instrument Society of America, Pitts- 
burgh). 


International Calendar 


July 12—IATA Administrative Sub- 
committee, New York. (Tentative). 

July 13—ICAO North Pacific Re- 
gional Air Navigation meeting, 
Seattle, Wash. 

July —IATA European Communi- 
cations Subcommittee, Brussels. 

Aug. 24—ICAO African -Indian 
Ocean Regional Air Navigation meet- 
ing. 
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Needed: A Heavy Bomber 


It is interesting to note that this 
country, for all the talk about the 
necessity of long range heavy bombers, 
ioes not have a heavy bomber in opera- 
tional service. Further, it doesn’t look as 
though we will have one for some time 
to come. 

A heavy bomber, by Air Force defini- 
tion, is one which can carry an effective 
bomb load (about five tons) to a target 
2,500 miles away and return to its base. 
The longest-ranging bomber in opera- 
tional service today is World War II's 
work-horse, the Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortress. This, in itself, would not be too 
serious if we had a new heavy bomber 
ready to join the 70-group Air Force. 
But efforts to get ome have been 
singularly unsuccessful. 

It is logical to assume that, in the event 
of war, Russia would immediately over- 
run the rest of the continent, with the 
assumption based on the known relative 
strengths of Russia and her possible op- 
ponents in a European war. In that case, 
our possible bases for strategic bombing 
would be England (should the Isles be 
lucky enough to escape invasion again), 
the northern tips of North America, 
Alaska and the northern coast of Africa. 
A quick look at a map will reveal that 
all of these places are at least 2,500 miles 
from Russian industrial targets. 

There are, at present, two planes 
which qualify as heavy bombers—the 
Consolidated-Vultee B-36 and_ the 
Northrop B-35 Flying Wing, both of 
which have operational radii of more 
than 4,000 miles. There are only 13 
B-35’s on order and current plans do 
not call for the purchase of any more, 
although interest in the plane has lately 
been revived. The Air Force originally 
ordered 100 B-36’s and planned to make 
it the mainstay of the Strategic Air 
Command, but the slow speed of the 
plane has brought about a planned cut- 
back in the order. This means that the 
8-36 will not be an active consideration 
1 strategic bombing plans of the future. 

What, then, have we in the way of a 
lomber? There are two planes which 

yproach being heavies—Boeing’s B-50 

id Northrop’s jet Flying Wing, the 
\'-49. Both are now in production. The 
1-50, the longer-ranging of the two, 

though considerably faster than the 

36, still leaves something to be de- 

ed in the way of speed in this day of 

wnsonic and supersonic aircraft. But 
th a combat radius of 2,250 miles, it 

!l probably be the best thing available 

the bomber field for some time to 
ne. The B-49 has speed to burn for 
plane of its size, and it is quite pos- 
le that something may be done to 
‘rease its range. Neither plane is yet 
service, but B-50’s should join the 
ategic Air Command shortly. 

Granted, then, that we don’t have a 
| avy today, will we have one to- 

orrow, or next month? No. The nearest 

ng is about three years away from 
© erational service—the Boeing B-52. 
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’ The Air Force has placed a $95,000,000 order 
AF's Douglas Transport— Douglas Aircraft Co. for 28 of these C-124 
cargo transports. The plane, grossing 175,000 Ibs., will be able to carry a 50,000-Ib. 
payload 1,200 miles and return to base without refueling. As a personnel carrier, it 
has capacity for 222 fully-equipped combat troops. 
unique nose port which contains a built-in ramp for loading heavy equipment. There 
is an elevator in the rear. Wing span is 173 ft., length 127 ft. 2 in., and height 48 ft. 
3 in. Engines are four Pratt & Whitney R-4360-49 Wasp Majors of 3,500-hp each. 


In the picture can be seen the 








The B-52 is a large turbo-prop-powered 
bomber, about the size of the B-36, 
with similar range and bomb carrying 
capabilities, but considerably faster. But 
the B-52 is at present just a mock-up. 

This whole argument, of course, is 
premised upon the fact that a 2,500-mile 
radius of action will be necessary for 
our strategic bombers. Should we be 
able to get within, say, 1,000 miles of 
enemy targets, we would be in good 
shape, what with several production 
600-mile-per-hour fighters for escort 
(F-80, F-84, F-86) and jet attack 
bombers such as the B-45 and B-47, 
all capable of that range. But the 
original premise is a pretty good one. 
Further, the figure of 2,500 miles which 
the Air Force considers a minimum for 
heavy bomber radius of action, was not 
plucked out of the air. 


Relations Chilly 


There is a decided chill in the air 
these days insofar as relations between 
the Air Force and the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics are 
concerned. The strained relations came 
about through what appeared to be an 
Air Force bid to hog the publicity on 
what had been a joint project between 
the two organizations—the supersonic 
research program. 

After having maintained a discreet 
silence for several months on the prog- 
ress of the Bell X-1’s attempts to pass 
the speed of sound, despite press re- 
ports that supersonic speed had been 
attained, the Air Force suddenly de- 
cided it could contain itself no longer 
and came bursting forth at a hastily 
called press conference with the news 
that the plane had achieved speeds 
above the speed of sound. So hastily 
was the conference called, in fact, that 


NACA knew nothing of it until 40 
minutes before the scheduled time. 

At the conference no mention of 
NACA’s part in the program was made, 
and Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Materiel, added fuel 
to the fire by stating that Capt. Charlie 
Yeager, the Air Force test pilot who 
flew the X-1, was the only one who had 
ever flown faster than sound. NACA 
came through rather angrily two hours 
later with a statement that two of their 
pilots, Howard Lilly, since deceased, and 
Herb Hoover, senior test pilot, had 
passed the speed of sound several times. 
Then the Air Force rather shamefacedly 
admitted to a faux pas—NACA was 
right, they said, and as a matter of fact, 
two other Air Force pilots, Major Gus 
Lindquist and Capt. James Fitz-Gerald, 
had also passed the “barrier.” 

By way of setting the whole record 
straight, the Air Force decided to call 
another press conference, this time using 
Yeager as a showpiece. They also grudg- 
ingly let NACA into the act by inviting 
Dr. Hugh Dryden, NACA research di- 
rector, to sit at the head table and offer 
his comments. However, Herb Hoover 
was not invited, since the Air Force 
feared that his presence would detract 
from their Yeager build-up, and the 
conversation was carefully controlled so 
that Dr. Dryden was permitted very 
little comment. 

NACA by this time was unhappy over 
the whole program, so they called their 
own press conference the following day, 
with Herb Hoover and other senior test 
pilots in attendance. It was a good con- 
ference, and without slamming the Air 
Force, NACA managed to get across the 
idea that they were very much in the 
supersonic program. 

—By James T. Haccerty, Jr. 
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————ADMINISTRATIVE————— 


William J. Hogan, tréasurer of American 
Airlines since May, 1947, has been 
elected a vice president. He will con- 
tinue to serve also as treasurer. 


John G. Zevely, general attorney for 
American Airlines for- the past two 
years, has been made an assistant vice 
president, replacing M. T. Stallter, who 
resigned to form a partnership in the 
television business in Texas. 


Robert H. Biron has resigned as vice 
president of industrial relations for 
Trans World Airline to become a vice 
president of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. D. W. Harris has been ap- 
pointed system director of industrial re- 
lations to replace him. 


O. A. Byrne, former public relations 
director, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of Challenger Airlines. 


Gordon Gilmore has been named di- 
rector of public relations for TWA, with 
responsibility for overall public relations 
and publicity, domestic and internation- 
al. He has been acting director since the 
resignation of Dale Armstrong, who re- 
signed the post of vice president—public 
relations in May. 


Clarence Edward Moore, a PAA veteran 
in Latin America, is now the company’s 
senior representative in Brazil, succeed- 
ing Admiral Paulus P. Powell, resigned. 


Adolphe Greiner, attached to SABENA 
Belgian Airlines’ headquarters in Brus- 
sels for the past six months, has been 
appointed assistant to U. S. Manager 
Fernand J. Martens in New York. 


Alfred J. Bovier, one time commerce 
analyst for American Airlines and more 
recently in charge of sales and oper- 
ations for California Eastern Airways in 
Cleveland, has been appointed director 
of schedules and tariffs for Peruvian In- 
ternational Airways, with headquarters 
in New York. 


George F. Sorgatz, Jr., formerly with 
United Air Lines, has been appointed 
advertising manager for Pan American— 
Grace Airways. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Capt. G. F. Maxwell, formerly manager 
of flight operations, has been named 
operations manager of Pan American’s 
Pacific-Alaska Division, replacing Capt. 
H. C. Kristofferson, who has been trans- 
ferred to flight duty. 


A. S. Galbraith, system purchasing 
manager for Pan American Airways and 
chairman of the purchasing committee 
of the Air Transport Association, has 
been named services of supply manager 
for the PAA Latin American Division. 
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Theodore P. Gould 
Directs American’s Passenger Sales 


George I. Myers, veteran pilot and 
manager of UAL’s flight training center 
in Denver, has been named to assume 
temporarily the position of operations 
manager for LAMSA, United’s Mexican 
subsidiary, replacing Capt. J. R. Qualm, 
who will return to active flying for 
United. C. A. Friberg, who has been asst. 
mgr. of the Denver school, will tem- 
porarily replace Myers. 


Miss Jacquie Copeland has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief hostess of Mid- 
Continent Airlines to succeed Ruth 
Wurden, who has returned to flying. 


E. P. Lott, 23-year veteran, has been 
made top director of United’s new cen- 
tralized flight dispatch setup at Denver. 





L. B. Kinports 
Northwest’s Sales Director 


Bob E. Sells, who joined Braniff in th 
traffic department of the Kansas Cit: 
office in March, has been named distric 
traffic manager in Tulsa. 


Quentin R. Cudney, vice president- 
operations for Pacific Overseas Airline 
since its organization in 1946, has re 
signed to return to Consolidated Vulte< 
Aircraft Corp., in San Diego, where he 
formerly was employed for four years 


Walter R. Oesting has been named 
superintendent of schedules and chief 
aircraft dispatcher for Pan American’s 
Latin American Division, replacing 
Ralph D. Rhea, who has taken over 
as supt. of communications for the 
Atlantic Division. Oesting joined PAA 
in 1936 as an airport radio operator in 
Miami. . 


W. C. (Bill) Coman, supervisor of air 
cargo for American Airlines in Chicago 
the past 18 months, has been appointed 
supervisor of cargo operations in the 
company’s cargo service branch. 


James W. Paige, formerly director of in- 
ternational procedures for Eastern Air 
Lines in New York City, has been ap- 
pointed station manager for the com- 
pany in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


R. R. Mitchell, UAL cargo veteran (since 
1938), has been promoted from assistant 
regional superintendent of United Air 
Lines’ cargo service in San Francisco to 
system superintendent of station cargo 
service. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


L. B. (Larry) Kinports has been pro- 
moted to director of sales for Northwest 
Airlines. He had served for past sev- 
eral months as director of agency and 
interline sales. 


Theodore P. Gould, formerly genera! 
traffic manager for Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, has accepted the position 
of director of passenger sales for Ameri- 
can Airlines, effective July 15. Harold 
Gyllensward has taken over the positio: 
with SAS. 


Parke Wright III has been appointe: 
district manager for National Airline 
at Washington. 


Joseph Boylan, has been named directo 
of cargo sales for American Airline: 
with supervision over international ai 
parcel post and all freight, express an 
mail, both domestic and internationa 
Frank Beach has been appointed mana 
ger of cargo traffic for the company. 


William T. Leslie, district traffic man: 
ger for TWA in Los Angeles, has bee 
appointed to a similar post in Genev 
Switzerland, and will be succeeded : 
L. A. by Frank S. Donant, who has bee 
district manager at San Francisco. Bot 
will move Aug. 1. Pierre G. Desautel: 
who has been in Geneva, will take ove 
the San Francisco position on Nov. 
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PERSONNEL 


. Dan Brock has been appointed gen- 
cral traffic manager of the TACA Air- 

ays System, succeeding W. M. Mc- 
Cowan, who resigned to join the traffic 
crganization of Waterman Steamship 
Corp. Brock has been division manager 
at El Salvador. 





Edward K. Ellis, for the past two years 
with Pan American Airways, has been 
appointed district manager of traffic and 
sales for Mid-Continent Airlines in New 
Orleans. 


Alexis E. Rovzar, formerly assistant 
traffic and sales manager for EAL in 
Mexico City, has been appointed acting 
traffic and sales manager there. 


E. L. De Rosa, for the past six years 
regional agency manager for American 
Airlines in Chicago, has been named 
regional manager of international sales 
in Los Angeles. 


William E. Ryan, who has been an air 
cargo representative for United Air 
Lines in New York, has been named 
district traffic and sales manager in 
Providence, where United is inaugurat- 
ing service July 1. 
x« *«* Kk * 

R. G. (Bob) Hoof has been named air- 
craft sales manager of the Pacific Di- 
vision of Bendix Aviation Corp., with 
headquarters in North Hollywood, Calif. 
He was with Douglas Aircraft before 
joining Bendix in 1939. 


Romus Soucek has been appointed sales 
manager of the Westinghouse Aviation 
Gas Turbine Division at South Phila- 
delphia, replacing G. A. Hyland. Be- 
fore joining Westinghouse in 1946, he 
had been with Consolidated Vultee and 
with Wright Aeronautical. 


J. W. Clutter and George C. Stewart 
have been appointed western and eastern 
sales managers, respectively, of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service, Inc. Also an- 
nounced were the appointments of 
DP. S. Stevenson and William Walker as 
managers of the Burbank and Mac- 
/-thur Base contract administration 
© partments, respectively. 


~ 


tis Bryan Joins PAL 


‘tis F. Bryan resigned his position as 
> president of Trans World Airline 
J xe 15 to become vice president and 
2 ‘stant to the president of Philippine 
Lines, with headquarters at Manila. 
an had been with TWA 19 years, 
ing started as a pilot in 1929, being 
le chief pilot in 1939, and becoming 
ice president in 1943. In 1946, he was 
ced in charge of international route 
rations of the company and later 
ame general manager of the inter- 
ional division. Since consolidation 
the international and domestic divi- 
is, he had been on special assign- 
it. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





HEN the chairman of the board of an airline apologizes for causing a 

delayed flight, that’s unusual As we’ve reported before, Mid- 
Continent Airlines has a “5-Star” program for keeping its planes operating 
on time, and they ain’t fooling . . . Recently, Thomas F. Ryan, board chairman, 
was delayed in reaching Kansas City airport following a director’s meeting, 
and MCA waited for him . . . When the plane reached St. Louis, Ryan wired 
all MCA personnel and J. W. Miller, president, as follows: “I wish to 
apologize for causing delay of three minutes on flight 32 as I realize the 
effort you are making on our 5-Star program. This won’t happen again”... 
That’s what you call cooperation from the top down . . . Incidentally, at last 
report MCA’s Minneapolis-St. Paul employes had completed 320 consecutive 
scheduled departures without a delay . . . Mock hangman’s nooses are in 
evidence in the Wold-Chamberlain offices and shops, and are to be “used” 
on the employe responsible for breaking the string .. . 

7 
James W. Walker, Jr., regional manager for Pan American- 

Grace Airways in Lima, Peru, really has an unusual household .. . 

Wayne Parrish, our editor, was in Lima recently, and has reported 

that Walker has in his house the following: (1) two graceful vicunas, 

the animal with the very soft fur which lives above 10,000 ft. in the 

Andes; one, 11 months old and housebroken, is called Pando, and the 

other, four months, is called Cuzco; (2) a tiger cub, which is really 

an ocelot, called Maurice; (3) a macaw called Mac, who makes the 

rounds of the neighbors for breakfast every morning; loves to be 

petted and played with, but has a beak that could clip off a finger in 

a split second; (4) a parrot called Nellie Lutcher, who has a wide 

vocabulary in Spanish; (5) a cockatoo called Mr. Fitch, who hasn’t 

moved from his perch in a year and who hates everybody and the 

world; (6) a house cat called Nicholas, who gets along fine with the 

tiger cub; (7) a squirrel monkey called Pisco, who is very lively and 

friendly and screeches his head off. Our editor adds: “And oh yes, a 

daughter called Carmen, and a wife called Liz. The daughter is 

reaching her first birthday, so the Walkers will have a big birthday 

dinner, and the only guests will be all the animals and birds, who 

eat at the table” . . . Sounds like a visit to the Walker household 

is a must on a trip to Lima... 


eo 
TWA has put out a swell little booklet entitled “Operations Plan Guide, 
Sense and Nonsense”. . . It’s a ready reference guide for agents, particularly 


during irregular operations . . . By consulting the index, an agent can find 
his way to the “desired handling” of any number of unusual situations— 
mechanical trouble, weather delays, etc . . . The booklet is cleverly illus- 
trated by Eldon Frye with drawings of how not to handle passengers... 
It’s a nice job... 

. 

When American Airlines put its Convairs in service June lI, it 
decided to put out an enlarged system timetable as sort of a stunt 
...+ This new timetable measured about 13% inches high by six inches 
wide when folded, against regular size of nine by four . . . Although 
this was intended as a one-time shot, the unusual response may change 
AA’s plans . . . In Washington the company received a number of 
calls from people handling travel in government agencies ... They 
said the enlarged timetable was a great improvement, easy to read, 
easy on the eyes (we've seen one and we concur) ... We under- 
stand the company is considering more timetables of this size .. . 

7 
We note that some people are still impressed’ with the speed of air 
travel . . . The postmaster at Mobridge, S. D., wrote the following letter 
to the Post Office Dept. in Washington: “An air mail letter mailed on Jan. 
31 at Lemmer, The Netherlands, reached this post office the evening of 
Feb. 2, 1948. Find enclosed the envelope and the heading of the letter 
attached to envelope. This seems almost impossible. Yours very truly” . 
_ 

The Continental Air Lines’ plane was about to leave Denver 
for Kansas City .. . Hostess Clara Kern told the passengers to fasten 
their seat belts, but one rather large gentleman didn’t heed the ad- 
vice .. . So Miss Kern asked him again if he please wouldn’t fasten 
his belt . . . “Don’t have to,” he replied triumphantly. “Wear 
suspenders” .. . 
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with the 
Special DC-6 fleet of 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


© Starting July 19, the only daily DC-6 service to Europe 
@ No extra fare! 


@ Only 14 hours to Glasgow ...17 to Copenhagen or Olso 
... 1914 to Stockholm . . . 222 to Helsinki 


@ Extra-spacious cabins, air-conditioned and pressurized 
@ Table-served smorgasbord 


@ One of the world’s largest airlines, SAS flies almost 100,000 


air miles daily . . . carried 500,000 revenue passengers 
last year 
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OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 





Airlines Ponder Mechanic 
Training and Up-Grading 


The Air Transport Association is sur- 
veying the airline industry to determine 
the advisability of establishing an air- 
lines training committee for the purpose 
of providing interchange of training in- 
formation and standards. 

This action is the result of the ATA 
conference in Kansas City where one 
session was devoted to the problems 
of airline training. In summarizing the 
proceedings of this meeting, R. A. 
Graham, chairman of the meeting, 
wrote: “The economics of training is of 
prime importance and the high cost is 
one of the biggest problems in accom- 
plishing the extent and quality of train- 
ing desired.” 

A major point emphasized by review 
of the attendance at this meeting was 
the secondary attention which training 
receives, considering that it is such big 
business. One conference attendant 
claimed that the industry has spent over 
$35,000,000 on training in recent years, 
yet in this special meeting to discuss 
training problems, only three persons 
directly charged with airline training 
were present. Others in attendance were 
personnel from related segments of the 
airlines, particularly maintenance and 
engineering. 

Primary purpose of the Kansas City 
training session was to review the re- 
lationship of training functions and 
establish a basis on which to approach 
industry training problems. The meet- 
ing revealed that in the majority of 
airlines, maintenance training is ad- 
ministered by personnel departments 
and that in the remaining few it is 
under the jurisdiction of maintenance 
and engineering. 

Maintenance training problems were 
classified into natural categories as 
those resulting from the operation of 
new equipment, up-grading of me- 
chanics and the basic training of new 
| rsonnel, 


New Equipment Training 

-resent day training on new aircraft 

been concentrated at the manu- 
turer’s facilities. Courses varied from 
day specialist courses to 15-day 
eral courses. The Douglas Aircraft 
estimated that this type of training 
t them $200 per man which was but 
mall fraction of the over-all cost of 
100 per man. It is the contention of 
uglas that better results can be ob- 
1ed with considerably less cost to 

airlines by creation of an Airlines 
ining Council and Airlines Training 
titute. The proposal calls for the 
ablishment of these organizations by 

Air Transport Association and the 
nufacturers of the aircraft, engines 
1 accessories, with the cooperation of 
t! » Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


July 1, 1948 
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There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion regarding this proposal among 
the airlines and some steps have been 
taken by the ATA to promote collective 
action regarding this proposal. In oper- 
ation, the airlines, manufacturers and 
the CAA would provide representatives 
to form an Airlines Training Council. 
This group would establish training 
policies and provide supervision of the 
Airlines Training Institute. The insti- 
tute would be located at a strategic 
point and would be the nucleus of all 
new equipment training. Additional 
representatives of the airframe and 
engine manufacturers and of the airlines 
would staff this school, maintaining 
their association with their employers 
but paid by the institute. 

Manufacturers would supply complete 
technical data relating to equipment in 
use by the airlines and this would be 
fortified by training aids and other 
equipment provided by the institute. 

Douglas further recommends that in 
the interim period required to estab- 
lish such a program, a system of train- 
ing by use of mobile training units be 
initiated. This type training was quite 
successful during the war but initial 
cost of training units was too high for 
individual airlines to manage with ex- 
isting training budgets. Douglas’s pro- 
posal counteracts this factor by con- 
templating that the aircraft manufac- 
turer supply the training units and 
bring them to the airline’s location. 
This portion of the Douglas recom- 
mendation seems to meet with general 
approval since it provides effective 
training without large capital invest- 
ment on the part of the airline. 

The short-term and long-range pro- 
posals of Douglas appear to offer a 
comprehensive answer to airline prob- 
lems of new equipment training. 


Up-Grading of Mechanics 

Some provision for up-grading me- 
chanical personnel has been made by 
all of the scheduled airlines. This repre- 
sents a continuous cycle of training de- 
signed to keep employees abreast of 
design changes, minor new equipment, 
and changes in company procedures. 
Following war-time precedents, me- 
chanics in most airlines are paid to 
attend classes which are held during 
working hours in a few organizations 
and after working hours at straight 
time wages in the remainder. An aver- 
age class consists of 15 students in- 
structed by lead mechanic personnel 
and costing the airline about $80 for a 
three hour session. 

Justification for expenditures in up- 
grading training seems to be a major 
problem. Chief source of data on where 
training is necessary, and of its ef- 


fectiveness, is the monthly interrupted 
flight and mechanical delay report pre- 
pared for company and CAA use. At a 
glance the training supervisor can de- 
termine from these reports whether the 
delays and interruptions could have been 
prevented by mechanic “know how.” 
Acting on information from these re- 
ports, training is initiated and as it pro- 
gresses reference to future reports pro- 
vide an index to benefits of training. 

Other indices to savings resulting from 
training of this nature are represented 
in the rate of personnel turnover, tardi- 
ness, and absenteeism, frequency of acci- 
dents, tool breakage and productivity. 
Airlines have been slow to adopt train- 
ing yardsticks of other industries. 


New Employee Training 

It is the consensus of opinion among 
the airlines, as revealed at the Kansas 
City meeting, that graduates of the 
average mechanic school are in need of 
further training before they can be ac- 
cepted as competent airline mechanics. 
Representatives of various mechanic 
schools were in attendance at the meet- 
ing and were hopeful that some means 
of cooperation between the schools and 
airlines might be developed to overcome 
these deficiencies. It is likely that some 
program of assistance will be designed 
to meet this need. 

Consideration of the economic aspect 
of apprentice mechanic training is 
another major issue among the airlines 
at this time. Prior to the war Ameri- 
can Airlines operated a very success- 
ful program of apprentice training. At 
present only a few of the airlines are 
operating such training but there are 
discussions in progress between the air- 
lines and the representatives of state 
and federal organizations Which control 
certain phases of this training. 

In operation, apprentice mechanic 
training programs provide a four-year 
period of practical and theoretical train- 
ing. A predetermined program for rout- 
ing apprentices through each of the air- 
line maintenance functions is provided 
with a minimum of 144 hours per year 
of related training. The integrated pro- 
gram of practical experience and theo- 
retical training has produced a number 
of high caliber maintenance personnel 
now in productive supervisory positions. 

Apprentice mechanics are paid on a 
scale commensurate with their previous 
experience, but by employing veterans 
for these positions the ultimate wage is 
raised by subsistence payments by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Since these 
arrangements increase the effective wage 
scale, they make available a better type 
of personnel for training openings. 

In view of the many problems which 
training presents to the airlines the 
Kansas City meeting recommended that 
a sub-committee be established to pro- 
vide periodic meetings for the purpose of 
improving airline training methods. 
Upon completion of the present survey it 
is expected that such a committee will 
be activated. 
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——-NEW EQUIPMENT————— 
Transport Type Battery 


Reading Batteries, Inc. have an- 
nounced a new transport type aircraft 
battery rated at 12 volts, 88 ampere hour 
capacity, and weighing 78 pounds wet. 
It is interchangeable with batteries cur- 
rently in use in the air transport field. 

Overall dimensions are 14” long, 7%” 
wide, and 10%” high. Design features 
include reinforced bumper corners, non- 
spill vents, and rib-reinforced case. 
Designated as type T88, they are avail- 
able wet and charged for immediate 
service or moist, uncharged for export 
or storage. Detailed data is available 
from Reading Batteries, Inc., Reading, 
Pa. 


Large Type Wind Cone 


A new type AN-I-23 wind cone for 
large airports that meets all Army- 
Navy-CAA specifications has been de- 
veloped by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Cone has a 36-inch wind sock, 12 ft. 
long, for high visibility and accurate 
response, with sealed-in ball bearings 
to give positive indication with the 
lightest breeze. 

The AN-I-23 wind cones are available 
for either beacon-tower or pipe mount- 
ing, as required. Complete external 
lighting and obstruction marking light 
are available or can be omitted, as de- 
sired. 








De-Thirster— 
Dry-throated travelers at LaGuardia and 
Newark airports can now quench their 
thirst at the new Tele-Juice machines, first 
automatic vendors of canned, refriger- 
ated juices, which have just been installed 


Automatic 


at the terminals. The machines, being 
introduced by Telecoin Corp., offer six 
varieties of juices and milk, at 10c for a 
6-oz. can. The vendor holds 300 cans, 50 
in each of six racks. 
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Extinguisher Approved 


A dry chemical fire extinguisher man- 
ufactured by the Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany of Marinette, Wis. has been ap- 
proved by the CAA for installation on 

. ,. aircraft. Shown 
in the accom- 
panying photo- 
graph is the No. 
4 model which 
weighs 10 pounds 
when charged. It 
is 19% inches long 
and 3% inches in 
diameter. A 
simple, quick 
opening mounting 
bracket is sup- 
plied by the man- 
ufacturer. 

Pressure from a 
carbon dioxide 
cylinder within 
the unit is used 
to eject the dry 
chemical which 
expands to hun- 
dreds of times its 





stored volume 
when released. 
Ansul extin- 





' guishers use the 
principle of cutting off the oxygen supply 
by smothering the burning material. 
They are effective on liquid and elec- 
trical fires and once used ‘may be re- 
charged on the spot. 

Ansul Dry Chemical extinguishers are 
approved by the Underwriter’s and Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories. Detailed in- 
formation on availability and cost is 
obtainable from Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany, Marinette, Wis. 


Soil-Cement Demonstration 


A piece of construction equipment sit- 
ting on the floor in an exhibit hall may 
look good, but what a potential pur- 
chaser wants to know is: what kind of 
job will it do? Manufacturers exhibit- 
ing at the Road Builders Show in Chi- 
cago July 16-24 propose to answer this 
question in a novel manner, by actually 
constructing a soil-cement parking strip 
at Chicago’s lakefront airport as a 
demonstration project during the show. 

The strip will be 280 feet wide, 600 ft. 
long, with six-inch thick surfacing. It 
will be turned over to the city of Chi- 
cago without cost after the show. Major 
piece of equipment to be used in build- 
ing the strip will be a P&H Single Pass 
Stabilizer, a giant track-type machine 
developed by the Barnischfeger Corp., 
of Milwaukee, which shaves and pul- 
verizes the soil to an accurate prede- 
termined depth, blends it with cement, 
adds water, mixes and spreads the mat 
ready for immediate compaction. 


— Now. 
Cadets 
in Jets 


| 
| 
| 


For the first time in history, Air Force 
|cadets may now advance directly from 
|primary flight training to jet fighter 
| equipment. 


TF-80C—new two-place trainer version 
| of the famous Lockheed P-80 Shooting 
|Star, standard jet fighter of the United 
| States Air Force. 

| The Air Force and Lockheed, work- 
jing hand in hand, engineered into the 
|TF-80C all the outstanding features 
lof the P-80: its performance, its experi 
ence, its simplicity, its ease of mainte 
|nance, its producibility.* 


| This is made possible by the Lockheed 


| The TF-80C is further proof of the 
leadership of Lockheed in the field otf 
|jet propulsion. 


*Quick mass-production characteristics 


LOCKHEED 


|AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


| 
| 
| Coming—Air Force Day— Sept. 18 
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New cushion 


clamp, 
No. TA-797 





Rubber cushion is specially com- 
pounded for the complete conduc- 
tion of electricity, yet maintains 
long-lasting cushion protection. 
Eliminates old-fashioned metal 
bonding strips and their attendant 
abrasive and electrolytic action. 
Sizes from 1,” to 4” diameter in 
increments of 1/16”. Saves weight, 
handling, stores, saves cost, too, 
for “TA” brings you these new 
self-bonding, cushion clamps at the 
same low cost as ordinary cushion 
clamps. Fast service. “TA” is now 
world’s largest producer of AN 
742 and AN 743. For catalog on 
complete line of aircraft and in- 
dustrial clips, clamps and blocks, 
address Thomas Associates, 4603 
Alger St.. Los Angeles 26, Cali- 
fornia. 
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iN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 


SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 
doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER 


tra Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spiva, Manager 





in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Leon Womble, Manager 


in Now Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


In Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


dames E. Rushin, Manager 
in Greensboro * THE 0. HENRY 
Nolan Williams, Manager 

& 


— Carling Dinkler, 
= President 
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OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 


——FLIGHT OPERATIONS——— 
Stack Time Drops 30% 


Proof of substantial progress in the 
air transport industry’s campaign to 
slash weather-caused flight delays, was 
provided recently when an analysis of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration statis- 
tics for 1947 showed a 30% reduction in 
the average flying time lost per instru- 
ment approach. 

While in 1946 air carrier planes ap- 
proaching an airport in instrument 
weather waited in the “stack” an aver- 
age of 2.45 minutes before starting their 
letdowns, the lost time last year aver- 
aged only 1.7 minutes. 

There were 118,996 instrument ap- 
proaches made by air carrier aircraft 
last year, 42.9% more than the 1946 fig- 
ure, yet aggregate delay time of 3,437 
hours was less than 1% above the year 
before. The steep rise in the number 
of approaches last year reflected gen- 
eral expansion of airline schedules dur- 
ing the period. 

Some observers saw in the 3,437-hour 
delay-time total abundant proof that the 
instrument approach problem, despite 
last year’s progress, still was far from 
complete solution. That amount of fly- 
ing time, it was pointed out, represented 
687,500 miles at an average flight speed 
of 200 miles per hour—all profitless fly- 
ing. 

What this wasted flying time cost the 
airlines is difficult to estimate because 
of the several types of aircraft operated 
and other varied operational factors. 
Air carrier executives do know, how- 
ever, that complete schedule reliability 
is the most valuable attribute they could 
possibly add to their operation, and at 
least half a dozen airlines have recently 
initiated intensive programs to reduce 
flight delays to a minimum—especially 
those due to other causes than weather. 
The entire industry, of course, has long 
been striving to lick the weather prob- 
lem. 

In 1947, December accounted for more 
instrument approaches than any other 
month, with November and October 
close behind. January and February 
were unusually good but March was 
the fourth worst month for instrument 
weather at the nation’s air terminals. 


Atlantic City Minimums: Eastern 
Air Lines’ service to Atlantic City, N. J., 
had been restricted all spring by high 
operational minimums at Pomona Air 
Base Airport. Then, just in time for the 
summer season, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration completed installation 
and commissioning of new monitoring 
equipment in the VHF radio range 
station at the airport, and the ceilings 
were reduced from a 1,500-foot ceiling 
with one mile of visibility to 500 feet 
and one mile for DC-3’s, and from 1,500 
feet and a mile to 600 feet with 142 miles 
visibility for four-engined equipment. 
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A IRPLANES and airports still hold 

their fascination over the great 
American public and this fascination 
leads people to try to get as close to ih: 
planes as possible. Most airports make 
at least a pretense of controlling public 
access to operating areas, particularly 
at passenger loading gates, but the ef- 
fort is not always uniformly successful. 
Some fields, such as LaGuardia, Wash- 
ington National and Logan, have found 
it profitable to provide observation decks 
where the public for a small fee may 
watch operations safely. 

Perhaps the biggest problem is the 
amateur photographer who wants to pose 
his subject by a prop, landing gear or 
even just near the cabin door. Busily 
intent on getting a picture, he is just an 
accident looking for some place to hap- 
pen. 

At one field on a busy Sunday some 
youngsters released the brake on a small 
truck and it rolled down the ramp 
headed straight for a parked Constella- 
tion. An alert mechanic noticed the 
driverless vehicle and stopped it with 
inches to spare. 

7 * ” 

American Airlines found that it had 
a problem in providing the proper type 
of extinguisher for use by the fire guard 
when engines are being started on its 
different types of aircraft. On the Con- 
vair, the extinguisher must be coupled 
to the fitting of the ship’s special built- 
in starting fire protection system. The 
height of the DC-6 exhaust clusters re- 
quires use of a special extension. For 
the DC-3 and DC-4, standard carbon 
dioxide extinguishers with conventional 
discharge horns suffice. 

The problem was neatly solved by 
using a Convair type snap coupling be- 
tween the horn and hose on the ex- 
tinguisher and providing an extension 
horn with matching coupling for DC- 
use. Flexibility and maximum utility 
are thus secured, for the same extin- 
guisher can efficiently be used to provi: 
protection for any of the line’s pla 
types. 

> * * 

An engine of a four engine aircra't 
torched while starting, setting fire 
an aileron. The fire alarm was sound 
but mechanics on duty nearby extir- 
guished the fire almost immediate 
Airport fire equipment responded. 
they pulled up they started pour 
water on the aircraft. A mechanic 
the wing was given an entirely unnec¢ 
sary bath from a Class 155 deck gi 
One piece of fire apparatus was aba’- 
doned in front of an aircraft to whic! 
a tractor had been hooked to move } 
from the danger area. Lots of excil 
ment! Damage—one aileron. 
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ENGINEERING 


Wings of the Future 


What about the Flying Wing for com- 
mercial air transport? 

The answer to this question may well 
be expedited when Northrop Aircraft 
gets into production on the 30 modified 
versions of the large B-49 eight-jet 
bombers ordered by the U. S. Air Force. 

At Northrop, the bright young men 
in the engineering department, strictly 
on their own, are getting ready for the 
day. They’re anticipating management 
by doing a little rough sketching on 
how the Flying Wing can be trans- 
formed into a de luxe type transport 
with seats for 80 passengers. They 
make interesting studies. 

There’s a surprising amount of space 
in the bomb bays and wing compart- 
ments in the Flying Wing. The wing 
section is 37% ft. long at the center, 
tapering off to slightly more than nine 
ft. at its tips. The seats for 80 pas- 
sengers can be installed in compart- 
ments within the wheel lines of the 
plane, leaving the rest of the wing for 
fuel load and baggage and cargo. 

Moreover, these seats would be of 
standard airline dimensions with ample 
arm and leg room, and head room 
would at no point be less than six feet 
For the most part, the head room would 
be seven feet. 

Passengers who like to look out win- 
dows might not fancy Flying Wings, but 
those alert enough to get to the board- 
ing gate first would have good visibility. 
The Northrop engineers in their in- 
formal sketching have conceived the 
installation of vista lounges which would 
give the passengers fortunate enough to 
snare tiered seats the same unobstructed 
view through plexiglass windows in the 
leading edge of the wing that the pilots 
have from the cockpit. 

The recent production order is re- 
garded as the one that puts Northrop 
in the Flying Wing business. It is too 
early to tell what Northrop may do 
about trying to develop the Flying Wing 
as a commercial transport. But Jack 
Northrop has said that he hopes eventu- 
aily to demonstrate air transport planes 

all-wing design with top speeds as 

uch as 100 miles an hour greater than 
.ould be possible with conventional 
d-signs of the same power and capacity. 


Convair’s New Pressurization 


A new-type cabin pressurization and 
air conditioning system, which brings 
the weight of the entire installation 
down to less than 200 lbs., is making its 
debut on the airlines with Consolidated 
Vultee’s twin-engined Convair-Liner. 
It has full hydraulic drive, thus eliminat- 
ing the supercharger drive shaft. 

All components of the system, includ- 
ing the regulator, the supercharger and 
the refrigeration unit, are of AiResearch 
Manufacturing Co. design and manu- 
facture. The installation, which takes 
everything except the pumps away from 
the engine’ nacelles, was designed by 
Consolidated Vultee. 

Since the Convair-Liner is a medium 
range transport and thus is not designed 
to fly so high or so far as previously 
pressurized commercial transports like 
the Douglas DC-6 and the Lockheed 
Constellation, supercharger failure is 
not counted as sufficiently critical to 
require two superchargers in the in- 
stallation. 

The single _ hydraulically-powered 
compressor, which provides both the air 
pressure and the air for the cooling 
cycle and ventilation, is driven by two 
fixed hydraulic motors through a gear 
box. This unit, which is controlled by 
regulating the volume of hydraulic fluid 
delivered to the driving motors, is lo- 
cated aft of the rear spar in the right 
wing, outboard of the fuselage. Four 
piston-type hydraulic pumps supply fluid 
under 3,000 psi maximum pressure to 
the motors. A fixed pump is mounted 
on the right hand engine and two fixed 
and one variable displacement pumps on 
the left hand engine. 

The supercharger, which maintains an 
air flow of 65 lbs. per minute, dis- 
charges its compressed air to a primary 
heat exchanger and then to a _ koot- 
strap refrigeration ‘turbine capable of 
providing five tons of refrigeration. The 
refrigeration turbine along with a sec- 
ondary heat exchange and a_ water 
separator is located below the passenger 
compartment floor aft of the rear wing 
spar. 

In addition to avoiding the drive shaft 
and saving weight, the Convair-devised 
installation simplifies maintenance and 
servicing by making the various items 
accessible from outside the airplane. 
The supercharger, for example, is reached 





Drawing shows Northrop designers’ idea of how compartments of Flying Wing iransport 
would be laid out. 
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Cut Surface Cleaning 
Costs Up To 78% 





... With 
CEE-BEE 
Procedures 





Actual service 

tests show drastic savings 

Aircraft: Douglas DC-3’s, DC-4’s 

Problem: Determine costs of aluminum surface 
maintenance; removing oxide, film, stains, 
grease and oil. 

Conditi Al surfaces in very poor 
condition; heavily oxidized, corr 
dirty. 

Materials: Cee-Bee Alumaloy A for removal of 
oil, grease, sludge, exhaust stains. Cee-Bee 
A-3 for cleaning and brightening aluminum. 





Facts and figures 
bstantiate all stat t 


This was an actual service test, conducted under 
Operator's supervision. The aircraft, selected by 
the operator, were particularly dirty, almost black 
with oxidation, badly corroded on under surfaces. 

Cee-Bee A-3 and Alumaloy A were used by 
Operator's own personnel, all inexperienced help. 
Resulting cleaning time was naturally higher 
than usual. Actual time and cost records were 
kept. These figures were projected to yearly 
averages in accordance with Cee-Bee Engineered 
Procedures now in use by many other scheduled 
operators. Hourly wage rate was estimated at 
$1.10 average throughout. Actually, wage rates 
are considerably higher. Hand polishing figures 
are operator's actual fleet maintenance costs. 





RESULTS: Aircraft appearance was 
bighly satisfactory to operator. Cleaning 
compounds met operator's safety standards, 


DC-3’s—yearly cleaning and brightening 
cost, each airplane 
Hand Polishing Method...... $1852.00 
Cee-Bee Procedures 
Wet (outdoor) method..... 
Dry (hangar) method...... 
*69% SAVING 
DC-4’s—yearly cleaning and brightening 
cost, each airplane 


569.00* 
887.80 


Hand Polishing Method...... $4892.00 
Cee-Bee Procedures 
Wet (outdoor) method..... 1055.00* 
Dry (hangar) method...... 1847.00 
*78% SAVING 


Complete details on this test 
are available on request 


FAYING SURFACES ARE SAFE 


Laboratory tests, field tests and actual op- 
eration prove the all round safety of Cee- 
Bee materials. One international airline 
using Cee-Bee A-3 regularly has specimens 
taken from airplanes cleaned over a year 
ago. Taken apart after continuous service 
over salt water, cpoomer reports fayi 
surfaces showed ABSOLUTELY NO AT- 
TACK; proof that Cee-Bee A-3 is safe. This 
Operator commends Cee-Bee A-3 for its 
complete absence of harmful effects. 


Cee-Bee Engineered Cleaning Procedures and 
materials are saving many dollars and giving 
operators cleaner aircraft. They can do the 
same for you. Write for further information, 


CEE/BEE 


CEE-BEE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Aviation Division 

655 E. Gage Ave. * Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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by removing a plate on the underside 
of the right wing. Similarly, a remov- 
able plate on the underside of the fuse- 
lage exposes the refrigeration unit. 

AiResearch has reduced the weight of 
its pressurization and air conditioning 
units for the Convair-Liner installation 
to a total of 114 lbs. The compressor 
without hydraulic motors weighs 33 lbs., 
the two heat exchangers 60 Ibs., the re- 
frigeration unit 17 lbs. and a by-pass 
valve four Ibs. Adding an oil cooler, 
oil pumps, hydraulic motors, hydraulic 
lines and ducks for the full installation 
comes to another 70 lbs. 

Another AiResearch innovation in the 
Convair-Liner system is the addition 
of re-set switches to the regulator so 
that it stays with the airplane and pre- 
vents a forgetful pilot from giving his 
passengers an unexpected bump enroute 
aloft. The re-set switches cause the 
isobaric changer in the regulator to 
follow the airplane’s ascent by over- 
riding the selector. For example, if a 
pilot should climb to 5,000 ft. before 
pressurizing, the regulator would follow 
the plane to that altitude automatically 
no matter how it may have been set. 
AiResearch’s engineers devised the re- 
set switches as a good feature for planes 
which do not carry a flight engineer. 


High in Comfort. In the extensive 





CONTINENTAL S 


CONVALRemn: 


test flying program that has been con- 
ducted with the Convair-Liner uni- 
formly good performance has been ob- 
tained from the cabin pressurization and 
air conditioning system and Consolidated 
anticipates this feature of the twin- 
engined plane will be one of the more 
important contributing factors in keep- 
ing pace with the passenger comforts 
that have been attained by the post- 
war four-engined craft. 

One expectation is that the Convair- 
Liner will have a very low ratio of 
air sickness. In the first place, the 
Convair-Liner, with its high wing load- 
ing, seems to have a snubbing character- 
istic in rough air. The passenger thus 
gets less sensation from turbulence. But 
even more important, Consolidated ex- 
ecutives think, will be the psychological 
effect of a low temperature cabin with 
even distribution of heat throughout and 
a full flow of fresh air. The Convair- 
Liner has wall heating. That means 
the walls of the cabin will be warm and 
passengers won’t think the cabin tem- 
perature is too low because they’re 
chilled on one side. Consolidated officials 
believe airlines will be able to hold 
Convair-Liner cakin temperatures down 
to 70 degrees without complaint from 
passengers, and experience has demon- 
strated that passengers in cool cabins are 
less susceptible to air sickness. 









GO INTO SERVICE THIS SUMMER 


In time for summer vacation travel...the 300 mile an hour, 40-passenger 
Convair-Liners will travel the Blue Skyway on the Kansas City-Denver and 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa-Wichita-Denver and El Paso-Albuquerque-Denver routes. 
Air-conditioned, pressurized... these ultra modern air liners will offer pas- 
sengers every advantage of air travel...at no additional cost. 


LONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
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Quieter Transports 


When multi-bladed propellers with ; 
low noise level were first tested by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, NACA engineers talked in term: 
of lightplanes and openly doubted that 
the principle could be applied to trans- 
port aircraft without impairing efficiency 

Now, however, NACA has developed 
its propeller and exhaust research to < 
point where airline application is def- 
initely in sight. Taking the DC-6 as an 
example, NACA said that use of a six- 
bladed propeller with reduction gear 
and a muffler should reduce propeller 
noise to 70 decibels. The modification 
required would include new propellers, 
a reduction gear, enlarged engine nacel- 
les and a muffler, which has already 
been developed. There was no estimate 
of what the expense might be. 


Experimental Radar Nose 


Pan American Airways has installed 
experimental airborne radar unit in the 
nose of its Clipper Gladiator, a DC-4 
cargo aircraft used in weekly freight 
flights between New York and Frank- 
furt, Germany. A close check will be 
maintained on the equipment’s operat- 
ing efficiency for about a year with all 
information on the test program going 
to the Navy which requested the project 

The experimental program, being con- 
ducted jointly by Pan American and 
American Airlines, is under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Robert D. Fordyce, Pan 
American’s assistant chief pilot in charge 
of technical projects. 

The radar set has a scope mounted in 
the cockpit enabling the pilot to “see” 
the terrain below and some 40 miles 
ahead of the aircraft. The metal nose of 
the DC-4 has been replaced by a plastic 
radome which houses the radar antenna 
Particular radar set was developed by 
Army Air Forces during the war. 


Weather by Parachute 


A parachuted weather recording devic« 
which “broadcasts” its observations back 
to the launching plane while descending 
has been developed at the Signal Corp 
Engineering Laboratories at Fort Mon 
mouth, N. J. 

The radiosonde weighs less than 1' 
pounds, including two batteries an 
attached parachute, the latter bein; 
opened within a few seconds after be 
ing dropped by means of a special “fire 
cracker” release gauge. As it descend 
its mechanism picks up Morse code sig 
nals representing measurements of tem 
perature, barometric pressure and rela 
tive humidity and sends them throug 
a tiny transmitter to the plane. The: 
they are chartered, uncoded, correlate 
with other data collected in the plan 
and relayed to the appropriate weather 
station. 
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Raider Bigger Than Pioneer 


Northrop Aijircraft’s new three-en- 
gined “Raider” to be built for the Air 
Force will be a bigger plane than the 
commercial Pioneer transport and will 
be capable of packing heavier loads. 

While the military craft will be built 
to much the same design as the Pioneer, 
the Raider will be equipped with 1,200 
hp Wright R-1820 engines instead of 
the 800 hp Wright 957CBA engines used 
on the prototype Pioneer. The wing 
span has been increased two feet to 87 
ft. and the fuselage will be about five 
feet longer, measuring 65 ft. The 
lengthened fuselage will provide a total 
of 1,820 cu. ft. of cargo space for the 
short-field plane. 

Cargo will be loaded through a drop- 
type rear ramp door. In service the door 
will be lowered and the rear of the plane 
jacked up simultaneously with a hy- 
draulic lift. The door will be nine 
feet wide, permitting vehicles to be 
driven aboard the plane. 

The interior cross section will be 
nearly rectangular to permit full utiliza- 
tion for cargo stowage. Recessed tie- 
down fittings will be installed for stow- 
age of a variety of shapes and sizes of 
cargo. 

Thirteen of the 23 Raiders ordered by 
the Air Force will be designed as as- 
sault transports, intended for use in- 
stead of gliders, and 10 will be Arctic 
rescue versions. Provision will be made 
to install both skis and floats on the 
rescue craft. 

John W. Myers, v.p. of Northrop, said 
the company now was studying a com- 
mercial version of the modified Raider 
and believed it would be possible to 
guarantee impressive performance for 
feeder-line and “bush” operators with 
an improved Pioneer. 


Engine Overhaul Approved 


The CAA regional office in Atlanta 
has issued a_ certificate authorizing 
Florida Airways to perform complete 
engine overhauls at its shops in Orlando, 
specializing in the Continental R-9A 
ngine used in its Beechcraft twin- 
engine transports. Previously, at con- 
iderable expense and _ inconvenience, 
‘lorida has had to send its engines by 
iil express or motor freight to the 
Continental plant at Muskegon, Mich., 
id to dispense with an engine’s services 
x periods ranging from three to 11 
eeks. A complete overhaul can be 
erformed in its own shops in less than 
week. W. C. Petersen is superintend- 
it of overhaul. 


LAS Contract: Lockheed Aircraft 
ervice, Inc., has signed a maintenance 
1d overhaul contract calling for main- 
nance, overhaul and modifications of 
ur-engined aircraft of Pan American 
irways’ Atlantic Diyision, with the 
ork to be done at MacArthur Airport, 
iyville, N. Y. LAS had previously been 
verhauling PAA’s cabin superchargers, 
ydraulic pumps and other compon- 
nts, and this work will be continued. 
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Keeping planes in the air takes 
a lot of ground work... and 

an essential phase of on-the- 
ground operation is the service 
extended by AE&P. e Leading 
airlines which depend on 

AE&P for WRIGHT and PRATT & 
WHITNEY engine parts and 
special tools receive their ship- 
ments on time... from huge 
warehouses carrying the most 
comprehensive inventory of its 
kind in the world. They receive 
parts guaranteed new and in 
perfect condition, properly 
preserved, packaged and 
labeled. e From “the ground up” 
AE&P’s service to the world’s 
airlines is complete and 
dependable. 








(1 





Write for AE&P's 55-page Catalog 
listing ports and tools for Pratt & 
Whitney R-985, R-1340, R-1830, 
R-2000, R-2800, and R-3350; 
Wright R-1820 and R-3350. .. all 
immediately available at substan- 
tial savings. Write or wire today. 


Authorized Agent for War Assets Administration 









AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK © CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 
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——CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS —— 
Nonsked Rules Proposed 


The Civil Aeronautics Board is circu- 
lating proposed revisions to CAR part 
42 covering non-scheduled air carrier 
certification and operation rules. 

With the exception of requirements 
for additional ‘flight crew members, the 
proposed amendments have been previ- 
ously circulated as CAB draft release 
- No. 48-1 dated Feb. 16, 1948. Flight 
crew requirements were the subject of 
public hearings held by the board in 
October, 1947 at which time informa- 
tion was obtained which resulted in 
amendments calling for the use of radio 
operators, navigators, and flight engi- 
neers for certain long-distance flights. 

Training programs for pilots, equip- 
ment and instrument checks at periodic 
intervals, and takeoff and landing maxi- 
mums and minimums for passenger- 
carrying aircraft are established in the 
ruling. Also included in the revisions 
are requirements for increased mainte- 
nance facilities, company maintenance 
manuals, and closer records of mainte- 
nance functions. 

The proposed amendments are consid- 
erably less extensive for aircraft cer- 
tificated for maximum take off weights 
of less than 10,000 pounds. 


Ice Light Proposal 


The CAB has released proposed 
amendments to parts 41, 42, and 61 of 
CAR calling for the use of a fixed means 
of illuminating or otherwise determining 
the formation of ice on critical areas of 
the wing. The proposed ruling requires 
the installation to be complete on all 
air carrier aircraft operating into icing 
conditions at night prior to the °48-’49 
winter season. 


New Identification Markings 


CAR amendment 43-3, effective July 
3rd, calls for a change in the identifica- 
tion marking of all aircraft of U. S. 
registry by the elimination of the classi- 
fication symbol C,X,R, or L. This policy 
has been adopted to reduce the size of 
the aircraft marking which in some in- 
stances employ six digits. 

The amendment states that all aircraft 
registered for the first time after Dec. 
31, 1948 shall display these new markings 
and that all registered aircraft shall 
comply with the ruling after Dec. 31, 
1950. The new markings may be used 
prior to these dates at the option of the 
owner of the aircraft. 

Classification of the aircraft shall be 
designated by the words “standard”, 
“restricted”, “experimental”, or “limited” 
appearing on the airworthiness certifi- 
cate. Those bearing other than a stand- 
ard classification shall display the appro- 
priate airworthiness classification over 
the entrance to the aircraft or at an- 
other conspicuous location. 

Aircraft registered since the war have 
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also incorporated certain alphabetical 
suffixes to increase available designa- 
tions. Letters such as O, I, J, and L 
which. might be confused with numbers 
have not been assigned under this 
program. 


Flight Recorders Delayed 


In response to ATA recommendations, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has issued 
a proposed revision of parts 41 and 61 
of CAR which currently call for the 
installation of flight recorders in all 
transport aircraft after June 30, 1948. 

The proposed revision recognizes the 
inadequacy of present day flight re- 
cording equipment and calls for test 
installations of flight recorders prior to 
Jan. 1, 1949 in one of each ten aircraft, 
or any fraction thereof, of the air car- 
rier’s total fleet of aircraft. 

The device will be required to record 
altitude and vertical accelerations on a 
time scale of at least two inches per 
hour. Some airlines feel that it would 
be desirable to record other factors as 
well, if the basic equipment is installed 
on the aircraft. The indefinite test 
period established by this ruling would 
be used to provide operating experience 
upon which final compliance dates 
could be decided. 

Operating condition of the flight re- 
corders would be subject to checking 
at the first approved maintenance check 
following each 25 hours of flight. This 
would prevent grounding of an aircraft 
because of an inoperative flight recorder 








* " . A rthwest 
Martin Drip eas aa 
chanic uses the new direct-reading gauge 
designed by Glenn L. Martin Co. en- 
gineers for determining amount of fuel in 
the Martin 2-0-2 fuel cell. Fuel gauge pulls 
down from inside the rubber fuel cell, 
and when top of gauge reaches the level 
of gasoline in the cell, fuel begins drip- 
ping from a small ball at opposite end 
of the gauge. By reading the level at 
which fuel begins to drip, the mechanic 
determines how much fuel is in the tank. 
Drip stick supplements mechanical gauge 
used in connection with 2-0-2 underwing 
fueling system. 











at stations where maintenance personne! 
are not based. 


Ruling on ILS Indicators 


CAA aviation safety release No. 288, 
issued on June 3, prohibits the certifica- 
tion of cross pointer indicators for use 
on aircraft unless provisions are incor- 
porated to warn the pilot of certain sys- 
tem discrepancies. Another requirement 
of this release calls for the replacement 
of cross pointer indicators in air carrier 
operations which do not have such pro- 
visions prior to Dec. 31, 1948. 

It has been recognized since the orig- 
inal certification of the type I-101 cross 
pointer indicator for ILS and VHF navi- 
gational equipment that the instrument 
lacked certain desirable features; how- 
ever, it was the most practical instru- 
ment available and was accepted. Since 
then, indicators which incorporate flag 
slarm systems have been put in produc- 
tion and in the interests of safety these 
(or equivalents) are required as re- 
placements of the type I-101 units. 

Chief difficulty with the type I-101 in- 
strument was the on-course signal which 
resulted -when the electrical power sup- 
ply to the system failed. Solenoid actu- 
ated flags on the new instruments are 
drawn out of sight with power on the 
system but reappear in the event of an 
electrical failure. 


——COMMUNICATIONS———— 
New Teletype for MCA 


A new teletype system engineered by 
American Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company has been placed in operation 
by Mid-Continent Airlines. 

Of the estimated 2,850,000 words trans- 
mitted over the long line facilities of 
MCA each month, a large percentage 
are those relayed by the Kansas City 
branch to other circuits. The new sys- 
tem uses separate transmitting and re- 
ceiving equipment which makes it possi- 
ble to redistribute messages which are 
to be relayed to other circuits. 

As messages are received the machines 
convert the typed word to perforated 
tapes which are screened, given a prior- 
ity number in accordance with MCA 
procedures, and then placed in slots on 
the distribution panel of the transmitting 
machine. Each of the three slots on the 
transmitter is colored to represent a 
given priority so that at a single glance 
the operator can tell the sequence in 
which the messages will be sent. 

Other features which make this system 
desirable are (1) the automatic starting 
circuit which feeds back logged messages 
whenever there is a delay of three sec- 
onds, (2) the tape ejector mechanisr 
which is controlled by the operator an 
provides a means of setting aside tape: 
rather than dispose of them in_ the 
wastebasket, (3) a monitoring systen 
by which any machine may be selected 
and the operator allowed to talk on the 
circuit, (4) provisions for cutting loca! 
tapes. 
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——————L|ITERATURE 


ASTM Index: The American Society for 
Testing Materials has issued an index to 
the ASTM Standards which were published 
in December 1946 and inclusive of supple- 
ments published in 1947. Both alphabetical 
and numerical indices are provided. Copies 
of the 240-page index are available without 
charge on written request to the American 
Standard Testing Materials headquarters, 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Thunderstorm: The fourth published con- 
tribution of the U. S. Weather Bureau's 
Thunderstorm Project, a 52-page “Report 
on Thunderstorm Conditions Affecting 
Flight Operations,” is now being dis- 
tributed. This report is preliminary in 
nature, since analysis of data gathered 
by the Thunderstorm Project is only about 
half completed, but it was thought ad- 
visable to release the report in order to 
make available at the beginning of the 
1948 thunderstorm season information 
thus far obtained. Copies are obtainable 
from the Weather Bureau. It is Technical 
Paper No. 7. 


Coding Controls: Errors made in control 
operation of aircraft can be reduced by use 
of shape coding of controls, according to re- 
ports now on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce. The re- 
ports are: PB-81428, Investigation of shapes 
for use in coding aircraft control knobs, 14 
pp. microfilm $1.25, photostat $2; PB-81429, 
Follow-up investigation of shapes for use in 
coding aircraft control knobs, 7 pp. micro- 
film $1, photostat $1; PB-81430, Further in- 
vestigation of shapes for use in coding air- 
craft control knobs, 11 pp.. microfilm $1.25, 
photostat $2. Orders should be addressed to 
OTS, Washington, D. C. 


Weber Aircraft Division of Weber Showcase 
& Fixture Co., Inc., is distributing a new 
brochure telling the story of its current 
activities and specialized facilities for the 
manufacturer of aircraft interior equipment 
and airframe assemblies. Galleys, buffets, 
drinking fountains, water tanks, food boxes 
and toilet fixtures are among the numerous 
products for aircraft described and pictured 
in the brochure, copies of which are ob- 
tainable from the company’s offices at 2001 
Belgrave Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 


Reading Aircraft Batteries, Inc., of Read- 
ing. Pa., manufacturer of the Rebat aircraft 
batteries, has issued a two-color brochure 
outlining specifications of its various bat- 
teries, replacement data, spacer design sug- 
gestions, notes on battery care and other 
information. 


A 12-page service manual on the Goodyear 
single disc brake for the twin-engine Model 
18 Beechcraft is now available to all owners 
and operators of the plane on request and 
at no cost. The manual provides complete 
parts lists for the wheel and brake as- 
semblies, and for assembly, disassembly, 
cleaning, inspection, bleeding, repair and 
other maintenance procedures. 


Safety Bureau of Civil Aeronautics Board 
has published resume of all accidents involv- 
ing U. S. scheduled air carrier operators for 
the years 1938 through 1945. Listing gives for 
each accident the date, night or day, location, 
carrier, type of equipment, number aboard, 
injury and aircraft damage information, and 
whether fire accompanies the accident. Brief 
description of each incident also is included. 








Airport Attraction—*". *"'* 


matic nylon 
vending machine is one of many con- 
cession innovations at Logan International 
Airport, Boston, where United Air Lines’ 
passenger agent Helen Bohlman is shown 
just after a purchase. A dollar's worth of 
change and out comes new nylons to 
replace those inevitable snags and runs. 











New bulletin on Bartow Type 36 spherical 
rotating beacons for Class 4, 5, 6 and 7 air- 
ports is now available from Airport Lighting 
Division, Line Material Co., East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Booklet describes light’s component parts 
and includes beam distribution chart. 











New York Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 








WORLD’S LARGEST DEALER IN AIRCRAFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES , 
_ SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 


Douglas C-54A, B & E's 
Douglas DC-3s 
Douglas C-47s 
Douglas A2é6s, Executive 


Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos 


Grumman: G-2!s 


Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 


Priced at Current Market. 


The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
Room 61, Trans-Atlantic Building 
Montreal Airport 

Dorval, Quebec, Canada 





Lockheed: Lodestars, Electras, 12s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-I Is, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds, 314s 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New 

North American: AT6's-AT16 
Curtiss: C46s, Cargo & Executive 





ENGINES AVAILABLE 





Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-75-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-51-50-49-ANI, R985-ANI to 10 
Wright: 2600-29-23-22-13, R1820-87-66-60-56-52 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allisons, Lycomings, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist”’ 


Washington Office: 
Suite 810, Dupont Circle Building 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


The Babb Company, Inc. 
Newark Tidewater Terminal 
Building No. 8 

Newark, New Jersey 
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New Service 
between 


 GETROIT 


“LTELIA- 
LAND 


ean 


Fiy direct between De- 
troit and the South on the 
new Delta-TWA “through 

flight” route. No transfers—you stay 
on the same plane, over both lines. 
Service via Toledo-Dayton-Colum- 
bus is the shortest way to Atlanta 
and many other Southern cities, 
with fast flights in 44-passenger 
DC-4’s and twin-engined DC-3’s. 


Reservations through any Delta or 
TWA office or Call Your Travel Agent 





General Offices: Atlanta, Ga, 
32 














OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 
Piedmont Expert Improvises: 





Ingenuity in Shop Problems 


D. R. (Red) Willard, superintendent 
of Piedmont Aviation’s engine shop at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has an inventive 
habit. When he sees need for a machine 
to perform a certain task or to increase 
the efficiency of an operation, and there 
either is no such machine on the market 
or it is so expensive that the company 
can not afford it, Willard goes ahead and 
designs one. 

As a prime result of Willard’s happy 
facility, Piedmont now has one of the 
best equipped and most efficient little 
engine shops in the country, and all with 
a minimum of capital expenditure. 





D. R. (Red) Willard Invents, designs 
what's needed. 


Take for example the cylinder re- 
work machine he designed and had made 
in a local machine shop from angle iron, 
cold rolled steel and a large bench-type 
drill press. The advantage of this ma- 
chine is that it holds nine cylinders of 
any kind used on radial engines, per- 
mitting work on all nine at once with- 
out having to handle them individually. 
This saves a lot of time—and money. 

The bed which holds the cylinders 
has a worm gear on one end with a 
crank enabling the cylinders to be 
turned to any position. The boring ma- 
chine slides on rails along its entire 
length and can be moved up or down to 
give perfect alignment. This attachment 
is used for cutting out valve seats, bor- 
ing out valve guides and spark plug 
bushings, reaming valve guides and 
honing. 

The company has a complete set of 
cutters and pilots made in its own shop, 
and any spindle speed can be obtained 
from 150 to 3,000 rpm. A temperature 
gauge installed on the machine tells 
how hot the cylinder is when it is being 


heated prior to installation of valve 
seats and guides. 

Another unique item in Piedmont’s 
shops is a fixture installed on the 
cylinder grinder for holding cylinders 
in place. This fixture makes mis-align 
ment impossible and cuts the time used 
in centering a cylinder almost to nothing 
Under Willard’s direction, the pattern 
for this fixture was made in Piedmont’s 
woodworking shop, the parts were casi 
at a local foundry and planed on a 
planer at the machine shop and then 
assembled on the machine and ground 
in place. 

A large 200-pound angle is the main 
part of the fixture. On the face of this 
angle, which has a 10-inch hole, is 
a movable face plate 14 inches square 
which is actuated with two large screws 
—one for vertical movement, one for 
horizontal. Two dial gauges are mounted 
on the angle to indicate the movement of 
the face plate, and a set of cylinder 
adapter rings to fit all makes of cylinders 
is fitted to the back side of the face 
plate. The hole in the adapter rings 
is ground to fit the skirt of the cylinder, 
and the side where the cylinder flange 
seats is ground on the machine. 

After the adapter ring is ground in 
place and a cylinder installed, it has 
to be moved only a few thousandths 
of an inch to give a perfect centering 
job, and readings on the dial gauges 
tell just how much the cylinder is be- 
ing moved. 

Willard is proud, too, of Piedmont’s 
blast cabinet, which is used for blasting 
hard carbon off pistons, cylinders and 
valves, employing Turco Carboblast 
synthetic pellets. A special feature of 
this equipment is a spill trough under 
the arm holes which catches spilled 
abrasive and returns it to the pan under- 
neath. The abrasive being used return 
to the hopper and is sucked back to th: 
nozzle while blasting. The door ha 
a glass window and raises up for load 
ing. The nozzle moves up and dow: 
and is weighted for balance. 

Other machines and fixtures develope 
exclusively by Willard or adapted b: 
him to standard equipment include: 
Vee block and dial gauge used to check 
crankshaft alignment; a magneto and 
generator tester made from a junk aut« 
mobile type generator tester which w: 
reconditioned and installed on a special! 
constructed work bench; an adjustab 
rod boring attachment designed to ! 
on a 9-inch South Bend lathe and sui 
able for any type connecting rod or lin 
rod except a master rod; and an engi! 
build-up stand which will hold ar 
radial engine up to a P & W 1340 anc 
can readily be made either mobile cr 
stationary. 
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Port Authority vs. Airlines 


Controversy which has been simmer- 
ing for months between the Port of 
New York Authority and 11 U. S. and 
foreign international airlines came to a 
boil not long ago when the airlines or- 
ganized their strength and openly 
charged the Port Authority with re- 
pudiating contract agreements and at- 
tempting to dictate to the airlines on 
use of LaGuardia and Idlewild airports. 

The airlines, after retaining Harry 
Bruno’s public relations firm to put their 
story across, called a press conference 
in New York on June 17. The foreign 
airlines were peeved at attempts to 
force them to move their operations to 
unfinished Idlewild. None of them 
wanted to move while others were 
allowed to continue operating from La- 
Guardia. A few of them indicated they 
would sit tight at LaGuardia on the 
strength of their leases. 

Foreign and domestic lines were 
joined in determination to fight the Port 
Authority’s attempts to cancel their La- 
Guardia leases and alter the terms of 
the Idlewild lease which were nego- 
tiated with the City of New York in 
1945, before the Port Authority iook 
over the airports. Disregarding the terms 
of these leases, the Port Authority some 
time ago sent registered mail notices to 
the foreign carriers stating that their 
rights to operate from LaGuardia would 
be revoked as of July 1, at which time 
their operations were to be conducted 
from Idlewild. 


Domestic airlines have not been told 
to move, but they have been advised 
of some of the terms they will have io 
meet when Idlewild is ready for large- 
scale operations next year. 

Terms of the leases now held at La- 
Guardia are considerably less expensive 
ind less restrictive than the new scale 
proposed for Idlewild—at least in the 
iirlines’ interpretation. In addition, the 
situation at LaGuardia is tending toward 
higher costs and less freedom. 

The carriers, individually and collec- 
tively, would like to sue the Port Au- 
thority to prevent cancellation or change 
n terms of their 1945 leases for both air- 
orts. A peculiarity in the law does not 
permit them to bring suit, so they asked 
Mayor O’Dwyer to have action brought 
»y the City of New York. Subsequent 
eports indicated doubt whether even 
he city could bring suit to force the 
Port Authority to live up to lease pro- 

isions. 

Throughout the squabble the Port 
\uthority has protested that it is not 

iolating the terms of the 1945 leases and 
Ss not proposing to set up charges at 
idlewild which are not in accord with 
he original contracts signed by the air- 
ines and the city. Howard S. Cullman, 
*ert Authority chairman, authorized re- 
ease of statements and past correspond- 
‘nce in support of this argument, and 
juietly sailed for Europe, saying he 
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would be back in time for the formal 
opening of Idlewild on July 31. 

Meanwhile, on the eve of the informal 
opening and inauguration of limited 
service from the new international field, 
only three foreign carriers have signed 
up and indicated intention to move from 
LaGuardia. Air France was the first to 
sign. Peruvian International and Lineas 
Aeropostal Venezolana signed up later. 
Most of the others protesting discrim- 
ination as long as U. S. flag carriers 
were allowed to remain at LaGuardia, 
and threatening’ retaliatory action 
against U. S. operators in their home 
countries, had decided to sit tight at 
LaGuardia and see what support ihe 
Port Authority could muster to force 
them out. 


PNYA Issues Airport Bonds 

The Port of New York Authority on 
June 18 completed arrangements for 
the immediate sale of $30,000,000 of its 
first air terminal bonds, first major 
airport revenue bonds ever issued. The 
bonds, due in 1978, carried a 3% coupon 
and will be sold at a price of 99, re- 
flecting an interest cost to the Port 
Authority over the term of the bonds 
of 3.033%. 

Proceeds of the sale are earmarked 
for purposes of construction, rehabilita- 
tion and development of New York 
International, Newark Airport and La 
Guardia Airport. The bonds are backed 
by a pledge of the combined airport 
revenues of the three fields and by 
the Port Authority’s general reserve 
fund. They are callable in 1958 at a 
call price of 103. 

Purchasers will be three of the coun- 
try’s largest insurance companies. 


New Lights Demonstrated 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s 
neon and krypton, high intensity run- 
way approach lights were demonstrated 
for the first time in a recent test made 
at Idlewild Airport. Although originally 
designed to provide a minimum of 1,000 
yds. visibility under conditions of dense 
fog, earlier unofficial tests indicated that 
visibility of 3,000 yds. might be ex- 
pected. The official tests were made 
under clear sky conditions and conse- 
quently did not provide observers with 
specific indications of their ultimate 
effectiveness. 

Seventy lights are used to form a 
single row to the left of runway C pro- 
viding the approach pattern of the 
8,200-ft. northeast-southwest runway. 
Located at ground level the lights ex- 
tend out along a 2,500-ft. pier parallel 
to the runway. 

The neon blaze lights may be used as 
continuous lighting with a value of 
10,000 candlepower or as intermittent 
flashes with an intensity of 100,000 
candlepower. It is expected that the 
neon lights will handle all but zero- 
zero conditions. The krypton flash units 
have 9,000,000 candle power per square 
inch in the path of the beam or an 
aggregate of 3,300,000,000 candlepower. 


Miami’s 3-Year Plan 


A three-year plan designed to make 
Miami International Airport one of the 
world’s finest has been drawn up by 
the Dade County Port Authority, which 
expects to defray $5,275,000 of the cost 
and has requested the remaining $4,- 
025,000 from the CAA federal-aid air- 
port funds. Improvements contemplated 
in the plan include: erection of new 
terminal, installation of additional high- 
intensity runway lighting, acquisition of 
additional land and easements, extension 
of runways, taxiways and aprons, re- 
location of utilities, removal of some 
buildings in areas needed for new run- 
ways, and construction of a new en- 
trance road and additional auto parking 
space. 


Busy Newcastle 


One eastern city that’s had a hard 
time getting on the airline map, and 
then did so with a bang, is Wilmington, 
Del. TWA, American and Eastern all 
have schedules now at Newcastle County 
Airport just south of Wilmington. Don 
Martin, the airport manager, has plenty 
of plans at work to build a shopping 
center and other revenue-producing fa- 
cilities when costs are more favorable. 
TWA has its international base at the 
airport and All American is to be a new 
customer, moving from the north side 
of Wilmington. With 10,000 landings and 
take-offs per month, Martin’s airport is 
bustling. 
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Cargo Leadership Shifting - 


It has been known that the non- 
certificated airfreight lines which sprang 
into being after the war have been 
carrying a lot of tonnage, but what has 
not been generally known is just how 
much. Nor how much profit or loss 
they have incurred in their operations. 
Nor whether they are gaining or losing 
ground in relation to the cargo volume 
of the certificated airlines. 

These and other questions pertaining 
to the activities of the all-cargo carriers 
finally were answered in June, when 
most of the non-certificated lines filed 
reports requested by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to complete the record in the 
air freight case. 

The reports indicated that the non- 
certificated lines flew upward of 45,- 
000,000 ton-miles of freight in 1947, as 
compared to some 35 million ton-miles 
flown by the certificated carriers. In 
the first quarter of this year, however, 
the certificated airlines had a freight 
volume of about 13.5 million ton-miles, 
whereas the all-cargo lines had an in- 
dicated tonnage of less than 12,000,000 
ton-miles. 

From this, it would appear that the 
certificated lines are now beginning to 
wrest from the non-certificated carriers 
the dominant position in the air freight 
field which the latter seized during the 
early postwar period and had retained 
until recent months. Reasons for the 
gain of the certificated airlines were sev- 
eral. Part of it could be accounted for 


by reason of the lower freight tariffs put 
into effect last August, and an even 
greater part by reason of the increasing 
aggressiveness of the certificated car- 
riers in developing freight business, the 
expansion of cargo sales organizations 
and the operation of more all-cargo 
schedules. 

Still another reason for the gain was 
the continued depletion of the resources 
of the non-certificated freight carriers, 
several of whom have been forced into 
bankruptcy or have simply folded up. Of 
the nine who filed reports with CAB 
on 1947 and 1948 operations, three had 
filed in bankruptcy and another had 
voluntarily suspended operations. Their 
combined losses for last year, indicated 
to be less than $2,000,000, were below 
the 1947 losses of any one of half a 
dozen certificated carriers, but they were 
sufficiently large to be critical to non- 
certificated lines. 

Still unavailable were the reports of 
a few carriers, such as Mutual Aviation, 
Inc., AirBorne Cargo and Flying Tiger 
Line, but here was the record, as far as 
it went: 

Air Cargo Transport Corp., Newark, 
N. J. While no data was submitted on 
1947 operations, it was known from 
authoritative sources that this carrier’s 
1947 freight volume was about 2.2 mil- 
lion ton-miles. Company filed in bank- 
ruptcy on Jan. 28, but retained posses- 
sion of its assets and property and con- 
tinued operating. During the 1948 first 

















’ This truck, owned by a Jacksonville cartage firm which 
How's That Again? iorms pick-up and delivery services for Air Cargo, 
Inc., clearly points up the difficulty ACI is having in getting its member airlines and 
contractors to plug the term “Air Cargo," as differentiated from “Air Freight." 
owner of the truck had it painted in the recommended red, white and blue color scheme 
and even went along with ACI in using the winged A which Air Cargo, Inc., has 
adopted as its symbol, but he hedged on going all the way with the air cargo theme. 


The 








quarter, ACT reported flying 747.8 reve- 
nue hours and 117,154 revenue miles, 
transporting 547 revenue tons and 25: 
845 ton-miles of freight, and using abo 
55% of available space in its DC 
cargo planes. Total operating revenues 
for the quarter were $48,714, again 
operating expenses of $75,509, resulting 
in a net loss of $26,794. Company has 
filed a proposed plan of reorganizatio: 

Airnews, Inc. Flies newspapers from 
San Antonio to South Texas points. 
Figures on its 1947 traffic were not 
available, but it reported a net loss for 
the year of $14,652 on total expenses of 
$107,866 and revenues of $93,213. For 
first quarter of this year, it took a net 
loss of $88.79 in flying 539 aircraft hours, 
79,097 revenue aircraft miles, 162 tons 
and 36,316 revenue ton-miles of cargo. 

Calasia Air Transport, which is not an 
operating company but has five C-54 
aircraft being operated by others under 
contract, filed financial data only. Its 
1947 net loss was put at $112,411 on air- 
craft revenues of $110,500, operating ex- 
penses of $73,405, depreciation of $70,830, 
and income charges of $78,725. A net 
profit of $26,109 was reported for the 
first quarter of 1948, with aircraft reve- 
nues totaling $67,509, operating ex- 
penses $14,809, depreciation $24,854 and 
income charges $1,735.36. 

California Eastern Airways filed in 
bankruptcy and suspended operations in 
May, but hopes to obtain approval of 
its creditors in August of a refinancing 
proposal which would enable it to re- 
sume operations. It reported a cumu- 
lative deficit of $888,028 as of Mar. 31, 
1948, including a net loss of $471,631 
for 1947 and a deficit of $161,794 for the 
first quarter of this year. Its planes 
flew 11,156,942 ton-miles last year, in- 
cluding 1,640,255 ton-miles flown under 
charter, and flew 3,341,225 ton-miles in 
the 1948 first quarter. 

Flamingo Air Service filed in bank- 
ruptcy on Mar. 1 this year, but remains 
in possession of its assets and properties 
and is continuing operations for the time 
being. It reported a 1947 deficit of $71,- 
931 on total operating revenues of $208,- 
025 and operating expenses of $276,353 
Added to a deficit of $173,321 carried 
forward from Dec. 31, 1946, and a 1948 
first-quarter loss of $27,883, this made ; 
cumulative deficit of $273,536 as of las! 
Mar. 31. Flamingo reported flying 2,95 
revenue hours, 593,623 revenue mile: 
2,154.4 tons and 1,172,971 rev. ton-mile 
in 1947, and for the first quarter of 194 
reported 629 revenue aircraft hrs., 94,35 
rev. miles, 560.7 tons and 339,919 re 
ton-miles. 

Globe Freight Airline, which starte 
operations in May, 1946, and suspende 
in June, 1947, reported a deficit of $95.,- 
476 for that period. Data for the si 
months of operation in 1947 showed th: 
Globe flew 975 aircraft hrs., 169,782 air 
craft miles, 614.8 tons and 266,526 rev 
ton-miles of cargo. 

Slick Airways, largest of the non 
certificated lines, reported 1947 reve- 
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These American =4i7/reight 
facts are important 


e@ American flew 2,107,000 TON-MILES of 
cargo (Airfreight and express) in the month 
of April, 1948. Airfreight alone increased 
106% over April, 1947. 


e American has the greatest Airfreight car- 
rying capacity in the world. 


@ American operates 16 all-cargo Air- 
freighters — more than any other airline. 
Each great 4-engine Airfreighter has more 
cubic capacity than a standard boxcar. 


@ In addition, American transports Airfreight 
on 130 combination cargo-passenger Flag- 
ships operating on regular daily schedules. 


e@ American's Airfreight— not confined to a 
few large cities—is available to and from 
69 airports serving over 100 cities in the 
U. S., Canada and Mexico. 


®@ Airfreight is more economical, in many cases, 
than slower transportation. 


















American’s Airfreight pays off, 


day-in and day-out, for thousands 


of alert businessmen 


HE spectacular increase in regular use of American Airlines 

Airfreight is no overnight, mushroom growth. It is the sound 
and natural development of years of pioneering, planning and 
preparation. Twenty years ago, men in American Airlines fore- 
saw the development of volume shipments by air—not to meet 
emergencies alone, but as the opening of an entirely new era in 
distribution and merchandising. 

Today, thousands of business firms use American Airfreight. 
Its speed, reliability, economy and simplicity win new converts 
daily. As the application of air transportation to business prob- 
lems becomes more widely understood, Airfreight will gain the 
stature that American’s pioneers predicted many years ago— 
and are achieving by vision, imagination and plain hard work. 

The fruits of these efforts will be shared by other airlines. 
It is obvious that the success of any airline in developing Air- 
freight is almost certain to be reflected in greater use and 
acceptance of Airfreight service on all competent air carriers. 
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nues of $2,833,465 and expenses of $3,- 
261,652 for a net loss of $444,474. Loss 
for 1948 first quarter was $77,879 on 
revenues of $866,918 and expenses of 
$944,704. During 1947, its planes flew 
28,467 hours with average daily utiliza- 
tion of 7.8 hrs. Aircraft miles flown 
totaled 5,340,497 and ton-miles totaled 
21,462,874, with average load factor of 
79.8%. For first quarter of 1948, Slick 
reported 5,463,907 revenue ton-miles, 
average load factor of 78.0%, 7,164 hours 
of flying, 1,361,284 miles flown and daily 
utilization of 6.8 hours. 


Willis Air Service reported a net 
profit of $947.50 for first quarter of 1948, 
based on operating revenues of $72,246 
and operating expenses of $69,030. How- 
ever, company’s cumulative deficit as of 
Mar. 31, 1948, was reported to be $53,- 
677. First-quarter data showed 553.5 
rev. hrs. flown, 86,733 rev. mi., 238.1 
tons of cargo and 308,049 revenue ton- 
miles. It flew 2,231,083 rev. ton-miles 
in 1947. 

U. S. Airlines, Inc., which suspended 
operations last October and did not re- 
sume until May 11, filed no operating 
data either for 1947 or for the first quar- 
ter of 1948. It did report a 1947 net 
loss of $481,620.74, with operating reve- 
nues of $302,549.40 and operating ex- 
penses of $784,666.41. This brought its 
cumulative deficit to $1,677,875.43, in- 
cluding a $45,197.18 loss for the first 
quarter of this year. 


FOR 


SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB, R-1820) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Components 


@P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components 


ALSO 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Accessories and Ground Equipment 


@P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components (many of 
which are interchangeable with R- 
2000-7-9-11 Engines). 














These inventories are available for in- 
spection at our warehouses at Astoria, 
L. I., New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
these points for domestic shipment at 


very attractive prices. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
requests for quotations directed to the 
attention of the Director of Oumas 
Sales at the above ad Wri 

sun or Telephone | aa" 
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NWA's New Cargo Flight 


Almost every week brings some new 
evidence of the growing importance 
scheduled airlines are paying to the 
revenue potentials of air cargo. One 
of the latest bits of evidence is the in- 
auguration recent of Northwest Air- 
lines’ first all-cargo flight between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago. 

These all-cargo flights will be oper- 
ated five times weekly in each direction, 
with schedules so arranged as to per- 
mit evening and night loading and morn- 
ing deliveries in each city. The trips 
will be made non-stop in 2 hours and 
15 minutes, making off-loading and 
transfers unnecessary. A DC-3 with 
double doors to facilitate loading, and 
reinforced floors capable of carrying a 
load of 6,000 pounds will be used. 

Northwest is watching development 
of the operation with a view to establish- 
ing similar all-cargo services between 
other points on its domestic system. 


Acme Handling PAA Cargo 


Pan American Airways, continuing to 
push its Clipper Cargo traffic, has made 
an arrangement with Acme Fast Freight. 
Inc., with the latter designating 53 of its 
receiving stations in 23 states as points 
for the handling of export air cargo. 

Acme, one of the larger freight for- 
warders, said it hoped eventually to tie 
all of its 140 stations into the Pan Ameri- 
can set-up to provide a fast export 
service from this country’s major pro- 
ducing areas to all parts of the world. 





Tomato Plants from Texas 


Tomato growers who supply canneric 
in eastern and northern states have lo 
been accustomed to buying their to 
mato plants from growers in Geors 
and other southeastern states. Now, 
with air freight bringing Texas within 
overnight delivery distance of almos 
any spot in the U. S., the Lone Siar 
State’s tomato plant industry is hopefu 
of getting into the act. 

During one month this spring Slick 
Airways planes moved 7,000,000 to- 
mato seedlings from South Texas to 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Illinois 
in planeload lots. Packed in 22-pound 
cartons with waterproof bottoms, the 
plants arrived at their destinations in 
apparent excellent condition and were 
available for replanting the day after 
being pulled. 

If the mortality rate after planting 
should turn out to be no greater than 
normal, it is likely that the Texas 
growers will break into the Northern 
and Eastern tomato plant markets in a 
big way next year. 
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Sea Food Reduction: The per cap- 
ita consumption of seafood is expected 
to increase in 23 mid-western cities as 
a result of a 25% reduction in air freight 
rates on sea foods flown out of New 
Orleans by Mid-Continent Airlines. The 
new tariff, which went into effect with 
CAB approval on May 28, applies to 
fresh and frozen Gulf of Mexico prod- 
ucts as well as processed seafoods. 








___. New airport cargo cart introduced by Allied Maintenance C 
New Cargo Cart of New York at LaGuardia international terminal is shown o 


the right, next to old type cart. 


New cargo carrier is 4 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, 10 ft. lonc 


and can carry two and one-half tons of cargo, three times the weight limit of the othe 
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Slick’s All-Out Campaign 


Since California Eastern Airways sus- 
pended operations the latter part of 
May, Slick Airways has had about all 
the air freight business it could con- 
veniently handle, but if business should 
get slack again, as it was in early spring, 
Slick has a pretty good idea of what io 
do. 

It will put on another all-out sales 
campaign similar to the one which was 
started last Apr. 20 and which had in- 
creased average load factors to 88% and 
traffic volume to a rate of nearly 3,- 
000,000 ton-miles a month within a 
period of four weeks, before having to 
call the whole thing off because of the 
influx of new business resulting from 
the Cal-Eastern suspension. 

Keystone of the campaign was the 
widespread use of direct mail and tele- 
phone contacts, with volunteers from all 
categories of Slick personnel—pilots, me- 
chanics, clerks and their wives—teaming 
up with regular sales personnel. These 
volunteers put their spare-time services 
at the company’s disposal as the result 
of an appeal from Lewis J. Moorman, 
Jr., executive vice president. 

First “shot” in the campaign was a 
letter from Moorman to all old and new 
Slick customers, calling attention to the 
company’s policy of “low rates and high 
volume,” reminding them of their need 
for Slick service, and asking their co- 
operation in increasing their shipments. 
This was followed up ky a letter from 
Parkman (Pat) Sayward, general sales 
manager, explaining the situation in 
more detail to a large number of big 
shippers and asking their cooperation. 
Then followed a direct mail piece 
called a “memo _ tariff’—which was 
mailed out from all sales offices and 
briefly quoted rates then effective in 
the respective areas. 


Telephone Check List 


All of this, of course, required con- 
siderable effort by employes who were 
kept busy operating mimeograph ma- 
chines and duplicating machines, and 
dressing letters, and some of them 
worked far into the night with no over- 
time compensation. Meanwhile, many 
other employes and their wives had vol- 
unteered to telephone selected lists of 
prospective customers, either from extra 
te ephones installed at the sales office or 
from their homes. 

‘he checks lists used by these vol- 
ur teers were devised by each sales office 
fit certain patterns. The mailing lists 
Ww re purchased in some instances from 
le'ter services, and in others were 
g:rnered from chambers of commerce 
ari trade groups. They were designed 
tc give: (1) name of the company, (2) 
n. me of the individual talked with, (3) 
tl. address, (4) the telephone number, 
(°) whether that company shipped or 
eived freight, (6) _where the ship- 
nts originated, (7) where they termi- 
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nated, (8) whether they were using air- 
freight, (9) whether they were using air 
express, (10) whether they were using 
rail express, (11) how many pounds a 
week?, (12) who did the shipping?, (13) 
who did the receiving?, (14) would 
they be interested in having a salesman 
call?, (15) had they ever used air- 
freight?, (16) with what results? 

All answers were shuttled directly to 
the sales managers, who classified the 
check lists. The “hot” prospects were 
immediately called upon by a telephone 
salesman and usually also in person by 
sales personnel, who were sometimes 
accompanied ky pilots in uniform, it 
having been determined that iraffic 
clerks like to talk with pilots. 

At the same time, station personnel 
passed the work on to trucking lines, 
who were asked in turn to spread the 
word among shippers who were not yet 
shipping via Slick. 


Tonnage Where Needed 


The entire campaign was “weighted” 
and designed solely to develop tonnage 
where it was needed, directionally and 
on back hauls which were consistently 
light, and in some instances where more 
diversified loads were needed. 

This all-out drive quickly produced 
results. Tonnages began to rise, and 
by the end of the third week the aver- 
age load factor had reached 88% and 
was still rising. At the end of the 
fourth week, the sales volunteers had io 
be called in as a result of the Cal- 
Eastern suspension. It is impossible to 
tell, but Slick official believe their vol- 
ume in May would have reached 2,800,- 
000 ton-miles without the Cal-Eastern 
business, which would have been a big 
gain over the volume of 1,783,705 ton- 
miles carried in May of last year. 

Slick management is happy about the 
whole thing. The drive resulted not 
only in increased business and better 
employe morale, but also gave each 
sales office a better slant on potential 
freight. In fact, Slick salesmen only now 
are getting around to following up some 
of the leads furnished by the voluntary 
phoners. 


New Services 


Trans World Airline on June 15 added 
an all-daylight Constellation flight to 
its daily New York-San Francisco sched- 
ules. Departure from La Guardia is at 
10 am. (EDT), with arrival in San 
Francisco at 6:40 p.m. (PDT) after a 
stop at Chicago. 


United Air Lines has inaugurated a 
week-end service linking the San 
Joaquin Valley and the California 
coastal towns of Monterey and Santa 
Barbara. 


Northwest Airlines has added a fourth 
flight each week through Anchorage, 
Alaska, to the Orient. Departures on 
the new flight are made from the Twin 
Cities each Monday and from Shanghai 
each Thursday. Intermediate stops are 
at Edmonton, Anchorage, Shemya, 
Tokyo and Seoul. 


Trans World Airline on June 17 in- 
augurated a new weekly international 
service from Chicago to Lisbon, Madrid, 
Rome, Athens and Cairo, via the Azores. 


Florida’s Credit Plan 


A local air travel credit plan tariff 
filed with CAB by Florida Airways to 
take effect July 1 would enable passen- 
gers to obtain credit cards for travel on 
Florida Airways exclusively without 
having to put up a deposit such as is 
required normally in connection with 
travel purchase contracts. The terms of 
payment state that all accounts shall be 
on a month-to-month basis and must 
be paid within 10 days after billing. 
Subscribers to the plan may obtain as 
many credit cards as are desired, and 
cardholders may buy transportation on 
their own cards for families and business 
associates. 


New Ad Group for WAL: An ex- 
ecutive group from Buchanan & Com- 
pany is now servicing the Western Air 
Lines advertising account, following the 
resignation of Charles C. Alsup, former 
account executive. The group is headed 
by R. E. Jacobson, vice president and 
Southern California manager, and 
Charles E. Coleman, copy chief. 
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Improved Passenger Handling 

Western Air Lines has revised its pro- 
cedures covering irregular operations to 
improve passenger handling under these 
circumstances. The new procedures are 
aimed primarily at making certain pas- 
sengers understand clearly the circum- 
stances that make one or more stops on 
a flight questionable. 

Classification of irregular operating 
conditions are grouped under the fol- 
lowing five headings: (1) very good; 
(2) good; (3) poor; (4) very poor; (5) 
cancel. 

A flight operation forecast (FOF) is 
dispatched over all circuits of the air- 
line at four-hour intervals and a time 
limit message is sent out on teletype 
circuits two hours before the scheduled 
origination of a flight. The latter super- 
sedes all FOF’s and serves as basis for 
the final decision of the dispatchers con- 
cerning the operation of a flight. 

When a stop is designated as “very 
good,” for example, each passenger 
terminating at the station designated in 
the FOF is advised immediately upon his 
arrival at the field. Agents boarding a 
passenger, after he has been properly 
advised of a stop termed as “very good,” 
write the words “very good” and the 
code letters of the stop concerned on 
back of the passenger’s receipt. | 

The passenger is advised to check with 
the field ticket agents upon arrival at 
the station where flight conditions are 
other than routine so that he may obtain 
additional information pertaining to the 
probability of arriving at his originally- 
desired final destination. 

Should it prove necessary to fly over 
a station where the stop has been 
termed “very good” on the FOF message, 
meal, hotel and limousine expenses are 
paid by Western for a period of 24 hours. 
The passenger is taken to his originally 
desired destination on the first avail- 
able Western flight or by surface trans- 
portation at Western’s expense, depend- 
ent upon his choice. 

For stops designated as “good” the 
same procedure is followed. The pos- 
sibility of routine operation for flights 
under this classification are less than 
flights designated as “very good,” but 
the passenger is given reasonable assur- 
ance of scheduled operation. 

When a stop is designated as “poor,” 
each passenger terminating at the sta- 
tion named in the FOF is immediately 
advised. Reservations contacts local pas- 
sengers and fully advises them before 
their departure for the airport. 

Each passenger who wishes to cancel 
his reservation because of the existing 
operations conditions is re-booked by 
the first available means, including a 
competitive airline if necessary. A pas- 
senger not advised of flight circum- 
stances prior to his arrival at the air- 
port may be returned to his hotel or 
to the business district of the city at 
Western’s expense. 

If he accepts the “poor” operating 
conditions, he is booked and ticketed to 
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the first stop beyond his original desti- 
nation which is indicated as either “very 
good’ or “routine” on the FOF. If he 
elects to deplane at the station preced- 
ing the stop indicated as “poor” the un- 
used portion of his ticket is refunded 
on an involuntary basis. If the flight 
completes the operation to the station 
designated as “poor,” he is permitted to 
deplane and is refunded on a voluntary 
basis the unused portion of the ticket 
he purchased to the next stop desig- 
nated as “very good” or “routine.” Pas- 
senger electing to take his chances on 
a “poor” flight is advised that all ex- 
penses incurred shall be his personal 
responsibility. 

When a flight is labelled “very poor” 
the passenger is advised that the prob- 
ability of operating into the station is 
slight. 

When a passenger has not been prop- 
erly advised in advance of a cancelled 
flight, charge slips are issued covering 
transportation from the airport to town 
and return to the airport for a subse- 
quent flight. Also, when a passenger 
from a connecting carrier holds space on 
a cancelled flight, he is given a charge 
slip to cover meals until service is re- 
sumed up to 24 hours and also one 
night’s lodging when he requests space 
on an alternate Western flight. 

Through these newly established pol- 
icies, Western expects to see the virtual 
elimination of misunderstandings on the 
part of passengers booked on flights 
where irregularities may occur. 


Flight News by Radio 


In Lima, Peru, travelers and residents 
interested in up-to-the-minute news of 
airplane arrivals and departures now 
have only to turn on their radios any 
hour on the hour and tune in on the 
1510 kilocycle wave band. This is the 
band of Pan American-Grace Airways’ 
own 50-watt broadcasting station, which 
is believed to be the first operated by 
any airline for this purpose. 

In addition to broadcasting the ETA 
and ETD of its flights to the general 
public, Panagra also keeps its flight 
crews informed of their assignments 
and schedules by means of the hourly 
broadcasts. Following a simple an- 
nouncement of station identification, 
“The Voice of Panagra,” times and des- 
tinations of each flight scheduled for 
arrival or departure during the day are 
given. This is followed by the names of 
all crew members assigned to each flight. 
Broadcasts are in both Spanish and 
English, and the station operates 24 
hours a day. 

Panagra set up the station to counter- 
act a widespread shortage of telephones 
in Lima, to relieve its own busy switch- 
board from information calls, to speed 
up its reservations system, and to help 
eliminate no-shows. The _ broadcasts 
also should put an end to unnecessary 
waiting at airports by air travelers and 
their friends or relatives when flights 
are cancelled or delayed. 


On-Time Improvement 


Surveying the first three months of 
operation of its offer to refund 5% of 
full fare to passengers on flights reach- 
ing destination more than 30 minutes 
late, Northwest Airlines concluded the 
expense had been small compared to the 
benefits in increased on-time arrivals 
and passenger goodwill. 

Of 16,684 scheduled arrivals during the 
three-month period, only 1,400 or 84% 
failed to beat the 30-minute deadline. 
Of the latter, 923 were late arrivals at 
intermediate stops and 297 were late 
arrivals at terminal stops, indicating the 
frequency with which lost time was 
made up en route. The remainder were 
due to 108 occasions when no stop could 
be made at a scheduled airport, and to 
72 occasions when flights had to be can- 
celled. 

Northwest reported that public reac- 
tion to the plan, as gauged by hundreds 
of letters and comments from passengers, 
was good. Some passengers, the com- 
pany said, were reluctant to accept re- 
funds when they felt the delay was not 
the airline’s fault. 


Recipes for Passengers 


If a passenger on a Mid-Continent 
Airlines flight likes the cuisine and 
would like to try to duplicate in his or 
her home kitchen some featured dish, 
the airline will oblige with the recipe. 

This new wrinkle in passenger service 
is made possible through the cooperation 
of Dobbs Houses, Inc., the airline cater- 
ing firm which supplies the food served 
on MCA flights out of Shreveport, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans and Longview, Tex. 
James K. “Jimmie” Dobbs, owner and 
manager of the airport restaurant chain, 
Says passengers should have no trouble 
in duplicating his featured dishes, since 
simplicity is the keynote of the recipes 
used. 


Air Travel Report: Encouraged by 
the response to its 1947 bulletin to air 
travel plan cardholders titled “Let's 
Talk About Air Travel,” American Air- 
lines followed up last month with a new 
report titled “More Talk About Air 
Travel.” The bulletin, which was sent 
out along with a covering letter signed 
by R. E. S. Deichler, vice president— 
traffic, discusses current developments in 
air transportation, tells of progress mace 
in air transportation in 1947, and sets 
forth what the air transport industry 
expects to do in 1948. 


PAA Hotel Chain: International 
Hotels Corp., subsidiary of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Corp., has started con- 
struction of a $6,000,000 hotel at Caracas 
Venezuela, first of 11 hotels to be bui! 
in Latin American cities at aggrega‘ 


Oo we 


cost of $80,000,000. The hotel at Caracas, — 


scheduled for completion in 1950, will be 
known as the Hotel Tamenaco and have 
400 rooms. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for March, 1948 
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|Caribbdean 6,940 436,000 837,000 | 52.1% WP | oece 425 36,012 72,801 | 49.5% 33.770 33,879 | 99.6% 
cas 20,964 8,155,000 14,931,000 | 54.6% 37,268 52,395 43,756 915,507 1,857,649 | 49.3% 563,818 579,576 | 96.9% 
“9,1 2,586,000 4,208,000 | 61.59% 6,600 409% 2,654 273,579 559,362] 48.9% 200 , B45 196,186 | 90.8% 
11,404 4,155,000 8,893,000 | 46.7% 14,3971 8,016 17,871 a2e+433 1,015,020 | 43.2% 431,319 434,433 | 98.9% 
37.909 16,186,000 32,093,000 | 50.4% 91,239 78,028 | 117,851) 1,646,042 4,159,736) 4.6 | 1,165,933] 1,210,342] 96.2% 
181 ,848 105,109,000 | 158,319,000 | 66.4% 389,374 332,442 465,714| 12,161,739 21,002,917/| 55.7% 4, 490 , 387 4,469,700 | 96.2% 
27,092 3,792,000 5,380,000 | 71.0% 3,309 11,421 50,7 381 , 527 630,253} 60.5% 266,924 209,131 | 97.9% 
5.475 1,958,000 3,835,000 | 1.1% 9,820 3,942 +934 207,040 397,642 | 52.1% 196,790 197,780 | 99.0% 
22,831 6,872,000 12,311,000 | 55.8% 22,837 14,369 19,997 715,409 1,238,789 | 56.8% 619,839 624,974 | 99.0% 
6,291 3,931,000 7,736,000 | 50.8% 14,799 67, 59% +050 647,434 1,294,698 | 50.0% 187,912 184, 564 | 97.9% 
18,621 3,484,000 8,263,000 | 42.2% 4,399 10,816 10,016 357,008 820,912) 43.5% 240,557 272,639 | 84.6% 
4 388 20,952,000 40,401,000 | 1.9% 191,696 | 130,089 | 125,684) 2,466,088 5,086,353| 48.5% | 1,242,495) 1,295,583] 95.9% 
87,007 64,854,000 | 109,836,000 | 59.1% 933,130 | 479,940 747,834) 8,414,387 | 13,599,334] 62.2%] %,306,012| 4,425,483] 94.86 
122,450 68,640,000 | 109,859,000 | 62.5% 640,559 | 611,950 |1,556,630/ 9,385,632 | 16,138,555| 58.2% | 4,499,885/ 4,579,221] 95.3% 
2,978 8,420,000 15,795,000 | 53.3% 33,296 23,806 71,177 935,19 1,989,769} 47.0% 25,877 514, 702 | 99.0% 
915,966] 435,837,000] 739,920,000 | 58.9% | 3,048,708 |2,508,067 |5,399,099] 53,988,753 | 96,452,008] 54.8%) 25,165,033] 25,584,298 | 95.6% 
MOTE: Fipal figures for) sonth of February: 
Continental Aif Lines -- Revehue Pasbengers 8,753} Hationall Airlines }- Reveme Passengers 3,6 




















































































































Roy 
* Su os 
wn e S = 
Sw APO 9.7. 
atelier A, 2 
6,484,000 | 56.2% 6,833 
18,163,000 | 43.1%) 105,935° 1,157,359 | 2,383,057 524,819 
1,911,000 | 28.1% 123 cocel coe el 10,95 65,473 204,054 | 32.1% 42,470 42,470 
2,624,000 | 58.6% 835 ee 8,585 176,132 355,499 | .& 61,515 56,262 
1 3,492,000 | 31.6% 3.759 cocol coe WEG 172,888 479,060 | 36.1% 62,520 64, 480 
2 1,657,000 | 37.1% 2.208 | 22 0 0] 29.290) wo oe 94, 510 271,95. | 34.8% 36,020 4,660 
2 9,859,000 | 58.2% 66,796 34,997 3,303} 88,793) 798,717 | 1,377,168 | 58.0%] 398,767 339,174 
8, 642 9,538,000] 14,231,000 | 67.0% 15,996 20,022] 126,042] 3,064 1,209,106] 1,991,507] 60.7%] 461,658 503,759 
Pan American 
Latin Amer, 65,125) 47,675,000] 89,797,000 | 53.1%) 247,290 49,639 1,562,876] 221,754 7,029,733 | 13,339,421 | 52.7%] 2,514,624 | 2,483,097 | 97.8% 
Atlantic 9,893] 19,546,000] 32,730,000 | 59.76] 201,203*/ 51,749] 381,930 8,613} 2,899,055] 5,238,656] 55.3%] 1,062,774 990,239 | 95.8% 
Pacific 6,627] 20,935,000] 29,998,000 | 69.8%) 328,573 12,181] 312,006] ... .| 2,745,756] &,468,85% | 61.46] 1,221,306 | 1,223,636 | 97.9% 
Alaska 2,085 2,214,000} 6,436,000 | 34.W% 30,680 | ... +] 180,859) .... ioe, , 684 981,389 | 45.0%] 208,522 200, 664 | 99.8% 
™ 4,775 14,732,000} 30,038,000 | 49.0% 220 ,352° 79,945} 328,802} ... .| 2,269,904) 4,553,787] 49.9% 921,071 926,799 | 97.4% 
United 1,000 2,400,000} 4,965,000 | 48.3% 35,819 oases 9,972} . 22 291, 565 535,17 | 5%.5%| 144,000 148,800 | 96.8% 
TOTALS 114,040] 138,047,000] 252,385,000 | 55.1%] 1,306,408 | 277,708/3,091,168] 525,348] 19,892,542 | 37,238,083 | 53.4%] 7,834,323 | 7,735,330 | 96.9% 
* In addjtion to mail fon miles the following internatipbnal parce] post ton siles were listed: 
Amfican Overseas/S,315; Atlantic Div,|/PAs 7,261; PWa 15,942 
OTE: Pata in above fabulations were compiled by American Aviation Publications from monthly reports filed by the girlines with the Civil 
Asronagtics Board. Figures for Amprican Airlines include that farrier's pervice t@ Mexico but fot to Canadh; for G 4 8 to Havana; Colonial to 
—_ Bastern to Puerto Rico; Bational/ to Havana; forthwest fo Orient And Uniteg to Honolulu, Operationp of U.9. carriers into Canada pre 
ine. pa in domestic|/reports to CAB, in abcordance with CaB filing procedhres, ‘ 








U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for March, 1948 
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: S he, ox > 

ovr vr -_Tr~™ —_———_, | errvrmltlCUl ee eS OO 
All American) .... eecee eoee lece 3,215 2,475 eevee 5,690 28,146 20.2% 150,650 162,288 | 92.8% 
Challenger 1,021 248 ,000 2,057,000 | 12.1% 1,453 1,103 3,065 30.521 167,661 18.2% 97.94% 128,650 | 76.1% 
eepire 1,378 308 ,000 1,434,000 | 21.5% 1,574 630 eece 27,802 106,770 26.0% 83,203 86,011 7% 
ride 923 127,000 $11,000 | 24.8% 674 m1 seen 11,20 58,544 | 19.7% 66,908 68,355 |97.9% 
eae 1,254 283,000 1,980,000 [14.3% 1,542 709 4,012 %,227 134,43 27.0% 109,964 147,470 1.74.66 
Piedmont 838 216,000 986,000 | 21.9% 437 262 im 2,392 98,655 | 2.% 46,956 66,480 | 70.6% 
ioneer 6,251 1,704,000 5,449,000 | 31.3% 3,426 1,401 2,728 157,436 582,504 27.0% 228,425 27,198 | 96.66 
t 5.473 1,042,000 3,191,000 | 32.7% 3,880 2,023 7,565) 118,074 346,147 18 164, 582 170,298 | 96.6% 
Trans-Texas 1 213,000 2,582,000 | 8.3% 1,589 269 47 2,612 220,573 9.0% 119,711 122,968 |97.u% 
West Coast 5.77% 647,000 1,932,000 | 33.5% 1,186 MSi «oc 60,404 195,503 | 0.9% 102, 508 101,339 | 97-1 
Wis. Cent. 320 55,000 393,000 | 14.0% 647 553 eeee 5,626 37,105 15.2% 46,120 77.252 i 
TOTALS 24,223 | 4,843,000 | 20,515,000 | 23.6% 19,623 | 10,543] 17,958 496,494 | 1,976,021 | 25.18) 1,216,971} 1,362,309 | 68.5% 
a Angeles | «4 e2ee ‘eee Bees 16s] coe “| coed 1,464 7.37% | 19.9% 20,039 19,976 | 98.8% 
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SURPLUS 
HANGARS 


w all-metal hangar buildings 147’ x 162’ 
ked for shipment complete with bolts 
1 assembly instructions. This is military 
ve clear span arch roof building and 
ets uniform building code. $30,000 each 
».B. Los Angeles. Anderson Aircraft Co., 
0 Sawtelle Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two 


lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. Address all correspo 


lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 


ndence 


to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE 





LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED LODESTAR, 9 passenger (plus 
pilot, co-pilot) Model C-60, Executive trans- 
portation. Seating equipment—lounge, lug- 
gage rack, clothes closet, five reclining 
chairs. Radio equipment—Bendix RTA, 1B 
transmitter and receiver, auxiliary receiver, 
beam receiver 200-400 Kilocycles, ADF direc- 
tion finder. Complete with quantity spare 
parts and spare engine. Recently com- 
pletely overhauled by Wright Aeronautical. 
Excellent condition. Has been hangared and 
serviced by American Ajirlines and used 
solely for chief executive transportation, 
Chicago Tribune. Price $45,000.00. Chas. B. 
James, Purchasing Agent Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Superior 0100. 


PRACTICAL AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS 
51 Large, clear COLORED illustrations. In- 
cludes diagrams of the DC-3, DC-6, Con- 
stellation, and Convair-Liner. Covers prin- 
ciples, systems, unit operation, and trouble 
shooting. Written for the student, me- 
chanic, and pilot. Easy to understand. 
$3.85 postpaid World Press, 1837 Champa 
St., Denver 2, Colo. 

DELUXE PASSENGER PBY-5A. EXCEL- 
LENT CONDITION, VERY LOW ENGINE 
TIME. PRICE $68,000. WRITE: Box No. 625, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Profitable Flying Business For Sale! 
Non-scheduled operation, three years old, 
flying for large industrial firms on yearly 
contract basis . . . plus profitable sky-ban- 
ner advertising business. Now operating 5 
twin-engine Cessnas and two 300 H.-P. 
Stearman. Large supply of parts and fine 
sky-banners and launching equipment. 
Wonderful opportunity for group of flyers! 
This business is showing a substantial op- 
erating profit annually! Books open for full 
inspection. Inactive, non-flying owner 
wishes to sell or trade for property not re- 
quiring active management. Box No. 621, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


938 WORTH ST 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—SALES REPRESENTATIVES for 
the Rocky Mountain Area. Salary depend- 
ing upon qualifications and experience. 
Contact Traffic and Sales Manager, Chal- 
lenger Airlines Company, Stapleton Airfield, 
Hangar 4, Denver 7, Colorado. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE, 14 
YRS. AVIATION EXPERIENCE, NOW EM- 
PLOYED WITH LEADING FOREIGN AIR- 
LINE, WISHES POSITION WITH MANU- 
FACTURER, FOR FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC 
DUTY. Box No. 620, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D.C 


Ex Colonel AAF 
EXECUTIVE STAFF OFFICER 


Ex Colonel and Airline Pilot desires posi- 
tion with corporation contemplating pur- 
chase of executive transport. Not inter- 
ested in position as aerial chauffeur, but 
where will have administrative position in 
sales, purchasing, public relations or labor 
relations. Can plan, organize, direct and 
control department or company. Knows 
principles of handling people; business or- 
ganization, unity of command, span of 
control, and homogeneous assignment; mo- 
tion economy, including efficient work flow 
and lay-out—THERBLIGS. Three years 
command and staff experience. An airline 
pilot is your best insurance policy. Box 
145, San Mateo, California. 





Airline Pilot ATR desires position as com- 
pany or personal pilot on airline type 
equipment. Married. Age 31. Present posi- 
tion West Coast. Box No. 622, AMERICAN 
AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C 








Airline Transport Pilot, 8 yrs. scheduled 
operations, 6800 hours, 500 instrument (ac- 
tual), all ratings, desires connection with 
individual or company. Veteran. Box No. 
623, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATIONS—8 
years experience in administrative, tech- 
nical and operational fields in domestic 
and foreign airlines. Prefer permanent po- 
sition with domestic firm. Box No. 624, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 





Frank H. Russell was elected presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual meeting on 
July 12, 1923. 

e 

Wold-Chamberlain Twin-City Airport 
at Minneapolis was officially opened July 
10, 1923. 

8 

Commercial air transport received a 
great boost in connection with the 
Dempsey-Gibbons prize fight held July 
4, 1923, at Shelby, Mont., when several 
news and photographic agencies used 
airplanes for carrying photographs and 
motion pictures of the fight to Chicago 
and New York. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


President Roosevelt signed the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 on June 23. The 
Act centralized all civil aviation under 
one federal body. 

7 


Under the terms of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 U. S. government em- 
ployes were authorized to travel by air 
regardless of the cost differential over 
other forms of transportation, when such 
travel was authorized by department 


heads. 
ry 


Plans for the Union Air Terminal in 
downtown New York City moved to- 
ward completion with the signing of a 
contract between the builders and the 
five major airlines—Eastern, TWA, 
American, United and Pan American— 
which were to lease terminal space, and 
move their New York headquarters office 
into the building. 


AIRPORT LEASE AND ~ CONCESSION 
AGREEMENTS, by Charles S. Rhyne, pub- 
lished by National Institute of Municipal 
Law O 730 Jackson Place, N. Y., 
Washington 6, D. C. 206 pp. $7.50. 

In this book, Mr. Rhyne, a recognized 
authority on airport law, has made an im- 
portant contribution to a field of aviation 
literature which has been too long neglected 
by authoritative writers. A special feature 
is the first presentation of model anno- 
tated airport lease and concession agree- 
ments, including a model for use in leas- 
ing municipal airports to scheduled car- 
riers, one for leasing to a fixed-base op- 
erator, an airport restaurant concession 
agreement, and an aviation gasoline con- 
cession agreement. 

There also is a section devoted to a 
consideration of various airport revenues 
and costs of operation, another devoted 
to reviews of court decisions involving air- 
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port lease agreements, recommendations for 
lease term lengths and landing fee sys- 
tems, and a discussion of the effects of 
federal legislation on airport leases. An 
appendix presents a detailed 1947 revenue 
statement of Washington National Airport, 
the space permit for concessions used by 
the Port of New York Authority, and the 
Los Angeles form used in reporting ar- 
rivals. 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY— 
1948, published by The Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, Ltd., 32 Savile Row, 
London W. 1. 279 pp. 

This is a comprehensive directory of 
members and associate members of the 
SBAC, arranged alphabetically with ad- 
dresses, names of directors and principal 
officers, and brief descriptions of their ac- 
tivities, the latter being in the English, 
French and Spanish languages. There also 
is a 10-page directory of registered or trade 
names, and branded or proprietrary prod- 
ucts, etc., arranged alphabetically. Finally, 
an addenda lists changes of name of mem- 
ber companies, and new additions to the 
membership roster. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES, by Col. R. H. Drake. 
The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
342 pp. $5.90. 

This is the fourth volume published in 
the seven-volume Drake series of texts and 
handbooks for aircraft mechanics. It is 
an informative book as well for pilots, 
other flight personnel and any aviation en- 
thusiast. 

Abundantly illustrated and written in 
clear language, the book explains the 
theory, construction, installation and op- 
eration of all types and parts of modern 
aircraft engines and of propellers. It covers 
modern developments such as jet propul- 
sion, gas turbines and the new prop-jet 
engine, as well as the conventional com- 
bustion aircraft engines. 

There is practical information on ma- 
terials, parts and fastenings, common causes 
of engine failure, trouble symptoms, test- 
ing and repair. Large, clear drawings and 
photographs take the place of lengthy ex- 
planatiors, and the use of confusing 
formulae and tables is thus avoided. To 
ensure accuracy, the author checked each 
section of the book with leading manufac- 
turers of the materials and parts under 
discussion. 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR MANUAL, AERO- 
NAUTICAL TRAINING, and RADIO & 
INSTRUMENT FLYING, all by Charles A. 
Zweng. Published by Pan-American Navi- 
gation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. Priced at $3.00, $3.00 
and $4.00, respectively. 

These latest revised editions of the Zweng 
textbooks are now available. The text on 
Radio & Instrument Flying covers material 
needed to pass the government examination 
for an Instrument Rating, the one on Aero- 
nautical Training prepares the applicant for 
a private or commercial pilot license for the 
CAA examinations, and the Flight Instruc- 
tor Manual includes about 60 new questions 
and answers cove material being asked 
on the latest CAA examinations and gives 
oy a questions which the student may 

asked. 


AIRCRAFT BASIC SCIENCE, by Technical 
Development Staff of Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42d St., New York 18. 430 pp. $6.00. 

This is the first of a series of three text- 
books on the construction, inspection, op- 
eration, maintenance, overhaul and repair 
of aircraft and aircraft engines. It is in- 
tended for mechanics, inspectors, main- 
tenance engineers and shop foremen. The 
two forthcoming volumes will be on Air- 
craft Power Plants and Aircraft Mainte- 
mance and Repair. This volume covers 
subjects generally regarded as essential for 
both aircraft mechanics and aircraft en- 
gine mechanics, with considerable emphasis 
on electrical systems in modern aircraft. 

The book is written in readable style, 
each technical term being explained in 
detail the first time it occurs. Important 





topics are fully illustrated with drawines 
and photographs. Also embodied in the 
text are classroom instructional aids, such 
as problems, trouble-shooting charts, dis- 
cussion-provoking topics and reviews of 
fundamental principles. 


AIR PILOT TRAINING, by Bert A. Shields, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St 
New York 18, N. Y. 710 pp. $5.00. 


This new third edition of Air Pilot Train- 
ing places greater emphasis on commercial 
piloting and private piloting, rather than 
on military flight training. All new regula- 
tions required by the CAA and new equip- 
ment and techniques are included to bring 
the book up to date. 

The author’s purpose is to supply in a 
single volume all the information neces- 
sary to enable the reader to pass the writ- 
ten examination to qualify for his private 
and commercial pilot license. All phases 
of the subject, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, is covered. 

Features of this edition are: complete re- 
vision of the chapter on instruments, with 
new diagrams supplied; expansion of sec- 
tions dealing with the privately-owned 
lightplane; revision of the navigation sec- 


“tlon to conform with the use of computors 


and other navigational aids; a discussion 
of the pilot’s viewpoint in forecasting the 
weather; and simplification and expansion 
of the principles of stability and flight 
control. 


Booklets 


A new booklet entitled “Modern Manage- 
ment for the Air Age.” analyzing the major 
economic and management problems facing 
overseas airlines, has been issued by Air 
Carrier Service Corp., 1742 G St.. NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ACSC provides technical and 
management services to 38 airlines in 20 
countries. 

Among other things, the study outlines 
the critical situation many airlines will find 
themselves in when they are forced to re- 
place surplus aircraft purchased at $20,000 
per plane with new craft at 10 or more times 
this cost. 


OBITUARY 





George N. Monro, Jr. 

George Nugent Monro, Jr., formerly 
active in aviation in Pittsburgh, died 
there recently at the age of 74. He was 
an uncle of C. Bedell Monro, who was 
president of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines until last year, when he resigned. 

Monro was active in the organization 
of Pittsburgh Aviation Industries, the 
original airline company in that city, 
and also participated in the organization 
of Pennsylvania Airlines Co., predecessor 
of PCA. 


Frederick R. Crawford 

Frederick R. Crawford, 46,. former 
executive vice president of Pennsy'- 
vania-Central Airlines, died June 13 at 
the family home in Mobile, Ala. Funeral 
services were held at Pittsburgh, and 
burial was at McKeesport, Pa. He 
served with the Air Force during the 
war, with the rank of colonel, and 
moved to Mobile in 1945 after leaving 
the service. 
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Peace parro/! 


This formation of Boeing B-50 Super- 
tress bombers, cruising through the 
ing sunlight on a mission of peace- 
i! purpose, is a small but important 
rt of America’s new and growing 
team. 
"he B-50, successor to the world- 
ied Boeing B-29, has emerged as 
standard, long-range bomber of 
U. S. Air Force. Teamed with 
new, double-deck Boeing C-97 


military transport, it is playing a key 
role in this nation’s program to keep 
the peace through Air Power. 

Most versatile of all big bombers, 
the B-50 has a top speed of close to 
400 miles an hour—and cruises 50 
miles an hour faster than any other 
bomber of equal range. It was devel- 
oped in close co-operation with the 
Air Force to strengthen this nation’s 
security. 


Boeing, designer and builder of the B-17 and B-29, 
is also building for the Air Force the new XB-47 Stratojet and 
C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army the L-15 Scout liaison plane; and for A F 


leading airlines the luxurious double-deck Stratocruiser. 


1S PEACE POWER 


Now coming off Boeing production 
lines, these 14,000-horsepower Super- 
fortresses incorporate many combat- 
proved design features and engineer- 
ing advances that are found in no 
other military plane. 

Air power “in being” is America’s 
surest guarantee against aggression 
for years to come. The B-50’s and the 
men who fly them form the nucleus 
from which this power will develop. 
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Lockheed Constellation in flight 







, Engineering Service so outstanding 
» and Products so superior that.. 
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MORE revenue airline miles in 7 

the U. S. are flown with Texaco 

Aircraft Engine Oil than with any to 

other brand. av 

SK aircraft maintenance men anywhere, and of 

A you'll hear high praise for the service Texaco Me 

Lubrication Engineers give. Flight schedules have Ke 

been maintained and many a maintenance dollar cr 

saved . . . because of the willing cooperation of these “ 

experts. engine and airframe lubricants and aviation fuels jo: 
If you feel that your engine overhauls are too _ .. . as well as a coast-to-coast set-up to assure ready 

frequent . . . that mechanical troubles are causing —_ availability of Texaco Aviation Products and Lubri- in, 

too many interruptions in service... let a Texaco _—_ cation Engineering Service everywhere. 

Lubrication Engineer specializing in avietion, work Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco 
with you. His wide practical experience is frequently | Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
helpful even beyond the field of lubrication. write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 


Remember also, Texaco has a complete line of East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Tune in . . . Texaco Star Theatre every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight . . . ABC Network 





